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AMERICAN PAINTERS.—WINSLOW HOMER AND F. A. BRIDGMAN. 


——— «40 —___ 


. : WINSLOW HOMER. 


INSLOW HOMER, born in Boston, February 24, 
i) 1836, where he lived until he was six years old, 
when his parents moved to Cambridge near by, 
has a great liking for country-life—a liking which 
he thinks had its origin in the meadows, ponds, 
fishing, and beautiful surroundings of that sub- 


ha 5 ; urban place. To this day there is no recreation 
_ that Mr. Homer prefers to an excursion into the country. Like 
- most artists, he was fond of drawing sketches in his boyhood. 


He has a pile of crayon reproductions of all sorts of things, made 
as early as 1847, each picture being supplemented by his full name 
and the exact date, in careful juvenile fashion. His father encou- 
raged his leaning towards Art, and, on one occasion, when on a 
visit to London, sent him a complete set of lithographs by Julian— 
representations of heads, ears, noses, eyes, faces, trees, houses, 
everything that a young draughtsman might fancy trying his hand 
at—and also lithographs of animals by Victor Adam, which the 
son hastened to make profitable use of. At school he drew maps 
and illustrated text-books, stealthily but systematically. When the 
time came for him to choose a business or profession, his parents 


Kore thought of his becoming an artist, and of course did 
recognise the fact that he was already one. It chanced on a 
ertain m rning that his father, while reading a newspaper, caught 
t of the following brief advertisement : “ Boy wanted; apply 
Bufford, lithographer. Must have a taste for drawing. No 
r+ wanted.” Now, Bufford was a’ friend of the elder Homer, 
d a member of the fire company of which the latter was the 
foreman—-in those days the fire department in New England 
___ Aueust, 1878. ee 


Water-Melon Eaters—From a Painting by Winslow Homer, 


towns was conducted by gentlemen. “There’s a chance for 
Winslow!” exclaimed the author of Winslow’s being. Applica- 
tion was made forthwith to Bufford; and the furnishing-store 
across the way where they sold dickeys, etc., and where, at one 
time, it was seriously thought that Winslow had better begin life 
as clerk, was abandoned for the headquarters of Cambridge litho- 
graphy. The boy was accepted on trial for two weeks. He 
suited, and stayed for two years, or until he was twenty-one. He 
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suited so well, indeed, that his employer relinquished the bonus of 
three hundred dollars usually demanded of apprentices in conside- 
ration of their being taught a trade. His first work was design- 
ing title-pages for sheet-music ordered by Oliver Ditson of Boston, 
“Katy Darling,” and “ Oh, whistle and I'll come to You, my Lad,” 
being the subjects of his initial efforts in this direction. Buf- 
ford assigned to him the more interesting kinds of pictorial deco- 
ration, leaving such avocations as card-printing to the other ap- 


prentices. His most important triumph at the lithographer’s was — 
the designing on stone of the portraits of the entire Senate of © 


Massachusetts. But his sojourn there was a treadmill existence, 
Two years at that grindstone unfitted him for further bondage; 
and, since the day he left it, he has called no man master. He 


determined to be an artist; took a room in the Ballou’s Picto-— 


rtal Building, in Winter Street, Boston, and made drawings, occa- 
sionally, for that periodical. His first production there was a sketch 


In the Fields—From a Painting by Winslow Homer. 


of a street-scene in Boston—some horses rearing in lively fashion, 
and several pedestrians promenading on the sidewalk. In a year 
or two he began to send sketches to Harper and Brothers of New 
York, who invariably accepted them. Some of these early works 
were a series entitled ‘ Life in Harvard College,’ including a foot- 
ball game on the campus. He knew the students well, and had 


cultivated them a good deal. Next he drew cartoons of the mus- 
ter at Concord, in 1857 or 1858, also for the Harpers. Soon he 
spent a winter in New York, attended a drawing-school in Brook- 
lyn, and visited the old Diisseldorf Gallery on Broadway, where he 


no master, and never shall have any.” : 


; 


saw and was deeply impressed by Page’s ‘Venus.’ “ What I re= 
member best,” says Mr. Homer, “is the smell of paint; I used 
to love it in a picture-gallery.”” The Harpers sent for him, and 
made him a generous offer to enter their establishment and work 
regularly as an artist. “ I declined it,” says Homer, “ because I 
had had ataste of freedom. The slavery at Bufford’s was too 
fresh in my recollection to let me care to bind myself again. From 
the time that I took my nose off that lithographic stone, I have had 


It was in 1859 that he came to New York. For two years he occu- 
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pied a studio in Nassau Street, and lived in Sixteenth Street. 
dually he got acquainted with the artists, and in 1861 he moved to 
the University Building on Washington Square, where several of 
them had rooms. He attended the night-school of the Academy 
of Design, then in Thirteenth Street, under Professor Cummings’s 
tuition, and in 1861 determined to paint. For a month, in the old 
_Dodworth Building near Grace Church, he took lessons ‘in painting 
of Rondel, an artist from Boston, who once a week, on Saturdays, 
taught him how to handle his brush, set his palette, &c. The 
next summer be bought a tin box containing brushes, colours, 
oils, and various equipments, and started out into the country to 
4 paint from Nature. Funds being scarce, he got an appointment 
from the Harpers as artist-correspondent at the seat of war, and 
went to Washington, where he drew sketches of Lincoln’s inaugu- 
ration, and afterwards to the front with the first batch of soldier- 
yolunteers. Twice again he made a trip to the Army of the Poto- 
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Gra- | mac, these times independently of the publishers. His first oil- 
paintings were pictures of war-scenes; for example: ‘Home, 


Sweet Home,’ which represents homesick soldiers listening to the 
playing of a regimental band ; ‘The Last Goose at Yorktown,’ 
now owned by Mr. Dean, of Waverley Place, New York; and 
‘Zouaves pitching Quoits.’ In 1865 he painted his ‘ Prisoners 
to the Front,’ recently in Mr. John Taylor Johnston’s collection, a 
work which soon gave him reputation as an original and indispu- 
table artist. His ‘Snap the Whip’ and ‘ Village School’ are owned 
by Mr. John H. Sherwood. One of his latest works is the ‘ Cotton- 
Pickers,’ two stalwart negro women in a cotton-field, which now 
has a home in London. His ‘A Fair Wind’ and ‘ Over the Hills’ 
are in Mr. Charles Smith’s Gallery. 

‘Eating Watermelons’ and ‘In the Fields,’ the pictures which we 
have engraved, speak for themselves, and need no description. They 
were in the National Academy Exhibition of the present year. Mr. 


-hature and the aims of Art; he can see and lay hold of the essen- 
tials of character, and he paints his own thoughts—not other peo- 
ple’s. It is not strange, therefore, that, almost from the outset of 
his career as a painter, his works have compelled the attention of 
the public, and have invested themselves with earnest admiration. 
‘The praise they have earned is honest praise. They reveal on the 
t of the artist an ability to grasp dominant characteristics and 
reproduce specific expressions of scenes and sitters; and for 
this reason it is that no two of Mr. Homer’s pictures look alike. 
very canvas with his name attached bears the reflex of a distinct 
tic impression. His style is large and free, realistic and straight- 
forward, broad and bold; and many of his finished works have 
somewhat of the charm of open-air sketches—were, indeed, painted 
-doors in the sunlight, in the immediate presence of Nature; 
hile in the best of them may always be recognised a certain noble 


_age of gilded spread-eagleism, together with an abundance of free 
touches made in inspired unconsciousness of rules, and sometimes 


. 


mplicity, quietude, and sobriety, that one feels grateful for in an’ 


fine enough almost to atone for insufficiency of textures and feeble- 
ness of relation of colour to sentiment. His negro studies, recently 
brought from Virginia, are in several respects—in their total free- 
dom from conventionalism and mannerism, in their strong look of 
life, 
ful things of the kind that this country has yet produced. 


FREDERICK A, BRIDGMAN, 


Mr. FREDERICK A. BRIDGMAN, a biographical sketch of whom 
appeared in the Art Fournal for September, 1876, has been 
studying his art in France for the last twelve years. He was born 
in Alabama, in 1847, and for many years lived in Brooklyn, where, 
we believe, he still retains his citizenship, and where, a few weeks 
ago, on the occasion of the successful Loan Exhibition under the 
direction of the Young People’s Association of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, twenty-four of his paintings were 
hung side by side in what was called the “ Bridgman Gallery.” 
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The series comprised his first work in oil, namely, a head of a 
boy; his ‘ American Circus in France,’ engraved for this periodi- 
cal in February, 1876; his ‘Prayer in the Mosque,’ owned by Mr. 
Edwin Packard; his ‘ Rameses II.,’ ‘ Féte in the Palace of Ra- 
meses,’ and portrait of himself, owned by Mr. B. Sherk; and his 
‘View on the Upper Nile,’ ‘ Téte-a-Téte,’ ‘ Pride of the Harem,’ 
‘Woman of Kabzla,’ and ‘ Normandy Peasant-Girl.’ Large and 
_ beautiful as was the Loan Exhibition, containing as it did bronzes, 
laces, embroideries, water-colours, and many foreign and domestic 
oil-paintings, Mr. Bridgman’s collection was one of its most attrac- 
.tive and notable features. The young artist appeared with distinc- 
tion in the presence of the friends of his boyhood. 

Having been for several years a pupil of the celebrated Gé- 
rome, an enthusiastic disciple of that master, it is not strange that 
the influence of the latter should be visible in many of Mr. Bridg- 
man’s pictures. The two works that we have engraved do not, 
indeed, suggest Géréme strikingly ; but others, in subject, in com- 
position, and in colouring, reveal very clearly the source of their 
inspiration. In the recent exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists, for example, Mr. Bridgman was represented by his ‘ Féte 
in the Palace of Rameses,’ certain parts of which remind one 
easily of Géréme’s “ L’Almée,’ and ‘Cléopatre et César.’ But a 
similar remark might be made concerning four-fifths of the contri- 

butions to that exhibition, and in general concerning nearly all of 
the first productions of American artists who have studied in the 
_ateliers of Europe. In such cases the intelligent spectator is little 
‘inclined to find fault. He remembers how closely Raphael’s earlier 
_Madonnas resembled the creations of his teacher, Perugino, and how 
natural itis, for a child that is learning to walk, to lean upon some- 
body or something. A beginner in Art must begin with copying ; 
and, the more slavishly he copies at first, the better is he likely to 
become. His initial works are, or should be, exact transcriptions 
of natural facts, and of selected models. The results of elaborate 
; convention, the penetration of imaginative conception, the personal 
‘impress stamped upon the canvas or the clay, come afterwards. 
Imitation first, and then originality. 
the: < Pyrenees Peasants returning from the Harvest-Field ’ 
was painted by Mr. Bridgman for the French Sa/on of 1872, and 
bought by Mr. A. A. Low, of Brooklyn, in whose gallery it now 
hangs. In the evening sunshine, and along a picturesquely-wind- 
ing and bordered road through a rolling region of country, a pair 
of oxen is drawing a waggon-load of garnered grain, upon which 
are seated two women apparently much more weary than the faith- 
ful beasts in front of them, or the bright young fellow who leads 
the procession. By the side of the waggon another woman trudges 
on, her face wearing an expression of ill-humour and disrelish. She 
and her sisters, evidently, have been working harder than either 
the oxen or the driver. She is barefoot, too, while the man and 
the animals are shod. Beyond the shadows of the middle dis- 


=| NEW museum has been formed at Ostia, the 
thirty-third established under the present Direc- 
tor of Italian Antiquities, Commendatore Fiorelli. 
The museum is placed in the Ostian Castle. It is 
arranged with much taste in the second story of 
the castle (built by Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, 
afterwards Pope Julius II.), and precisely in the 
ms where the galley-slaves were lodged. The first room con- 
s the carved sculptures found in the vicinity; the second, the 
s-reliefs; the third and the fourth, the inscriptions ; the fifth, 
erra-cottas, glass, and bronze; and the last, objects recently 
overed. Architectural fragments are arranged along the 
-case, which is decorated with frescoes attributed to Bal- 
sare Peruzzi. In the pp story is placed the following in- 


“4 Ductng the reign of Humbert I., most excellent-and conside- 
aan this Museum has been formed for the preservation of 
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NEW MUSEUM AT OSTIA, 


tance the hill-slopes lie in brighest light, which glows also on the 
distant landscape and the horizon. The principal elements of the 
scene are emphasised so as to make a picture of them—and a very 
pleasant picture it is, sound and harmonious, without showiness 
and without triviality. 

‘The Burial of a Mummy’ had the honour of bringing to the 
artist a third-class medal in the Sa/on of 1877, and of receiving 
from the French critics an award of praise altogether unusual for 
an American work. The novelty and richness of the incident, the 
freshness and courage of the treatment, the opalescent lustre of 
the sky, the relief and distinctive characterisation of the principal 


‘figures, the decidedly scenic handling of the subject, the vigour of 


the invention, and the effectiveness of the composition, are easy of 
discernment in this successful picture. It is now in the Ameri- 
can department of the Paris Exhibition, where it has elicited from 
the London Atheneum highly favorable comment. ‘‘ The scene,” 
says the Atheneum, “represents the Nile, with the dead being 
transported by water to their place of burial. The centre of the 
composition is occupied by a barge, on which is fitted a sort of 
catafalque, whereon rests the mummy-case; at the head and feet 
are two figures, who may be supposed to be the mother and son 
of the deceased ; an altar with priests and some musicians occupy 
the fore part of the barge, the stern being filled with a group of 
lamenting women ; the barge is towed across the river by a boat 
manned by a body of rowers. Another barge, with similar freight- 
age, is seen in advance. All the details of costume and accesso- 
ries are thoroughly studied, and the drawing and painting are de- 
serving of high commendation, as will be understood by those who 
remember Mr. Bridgman’s ‘ Nile Boat’ in the last year’s Academy 
Exhibition. Especially beautiful is the landscape, showing the 
mountains, with the last rays of the setting sun lighting up their 
tops, and the stretch of river beneath reflecting cool and pellucid 
sky tints.’ 

Mr. Bridgman’s contribution to the Sa/oz this year is a repre- 
sentation of an Assyrian king killing lions in the amphitheatre. 
“«The monarch,” says the Paris correspondent of the Ar¢ Fournad, 
“has just bent his bow, and is in the act of launching his shaft at 
a superb lion who has been released from one of the two clumsy 
wooden cages dimly visible in the background, and who, with ex- 
tended tail and lip upcurled in a portentous snarl, is evidently 
meditating an attack.” A deadlion lies on the ground. The sky 
is seen through an opening at the left of the crowded amphithea- 
tre. One of the artist’s latest works is a view of an old-fashioned 
diligence with six galloping horses, entering a village on a bright 
summer morning. His feeling is strong for the literary aspects 
of his subjects—for stories that tell themselves, and are interest- 
ing, if not startling, in the telling. His principal works thus far 
have been concerned with reproducing the customs and the types 
of the ancient Egyptians and the modern Turks. 


ITALY. 


ancient objects found in Ostia ; Francis de Sanctis being Minister 
of Literary Public Affairs.” 


The proprietor of the place is Prince Aldobrandini, who has ex- 
pended nearly a hundred thousand dollars in efforts to improve the 
sanitary state of the neighbourhood, draining and cultivating two 
hundred acres of land, planting more than four thousand pine and 
eucalyptus trees, bringing from Holland windmill-machines, and 
conducting to within a short distance of the village an excellent 
spring of water, which rises among the mountains of San Paolo, 
Now it is hoped that the city, after uniting Ostia and Fiumicino 
by a carriage-road across the /sola Sacra, will continue the con- 
duit of water to the midst of the inhabited region, making a foun- 
tain within the castle. The Minister of Public Instruction has 
changed the moat into an elegant garden, has constructed. ram- 
parts along the Tiber, as protection against inundations, and has 
restored about two acres of marshy land with the earth removed 
in the excavations. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


N all climes and in all stages of civilisation a wedding is an 
object of special interest, and is likely to bring forward some 
traits of national character. The bride is always the great 
attraction, of course, whether plain or old—not that any bride 
should ever be plain, however uncomely featured she might be, 
for, on that day of all others, the spirit should shine through the 
clay, with every hope of happiness before her; and if there be 
happiness in the world, surely it must be when the bride be- 
comes the better-half of him she loves. Let us, then, attend a 
Norske wedding. Wedding's are not now as they used to be in 
the ‘‘ good old days,’’ when knives and winding-sheets were a 
part of the programme—when grim rehearsals of the ‘‘ grapplers”’ 
were frequently repeated, and two combatants, with one belt 


modern crowns _branchin “out all round more than the older 
LOM = 


round the two waists, grappled and struck until one was van- 
quished. No; Scandinavian ferocity is subsiding; they think 
more now of ‘‘ bleeding’”’ their foreign visitors, and the weddings | 
are sobered down; but the arch-fiend of inebriation tightens his 
grip, and Norwegian weddings in the provinces are characterized 
by deep libations and their wretched consequences. Now, 
having noticed the worst feature of these Northern domestic 
gatherings, let us turn cheerily to the brighter side of them. 
Naturally costume assists a ceremony like this immensely, — 
and should the bride not have old silver enough of her own, 
everybody is ready to contribute towards the general result, and 
is only too glad to do anything in his power to add to the 
brightness of the occasion. In Norway the bride wears a silver 
crown, which varies a little in form according to date, the most 


ones. The silver crowns are generally made with hinges, four 
or six in number, so that they may fold up into a small space 
for carrying in a ‘‘tina,’’ or box. The oldest forms are silver- 
gilt; the more recent are partially gilt, some parts being left 
bright silver. The bride also wears a thick curb-chain, with a 
medal, which is sometimes set in filigree-work ; in our case the 
medal was one cast with a fine bust of Nelson. Tideman, the 
Norwegian gevve painter, has portrayed many scenes of the 
‘Bride preparing to start,’ ‘Dressing the Bride,’ &c. The 


* Continued from page 196, 


A Bridal Party crossing the Fjord. 


procession to the church is generally all-important: the fiddler 
first, next the ‘‘kander’’ or tankard man, then best man, bride 
and bridegroom, fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, friends, rela-— 
tions, and many others—all the children of the place swarming: 
round the church door. We may say that there is a stolid 
immobility about some of the Norwegian Piges which seems to 
become intensified on these occasions; when they do melt there 
must be a great overflow of spirit and reaction. 

The picturesque group .at the altar of the church takes one 
back to the Middle Ages: the bride, resplendent in costume 
—in some cases quaint to a degree, especially in Setersdalen 
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as in Queen Elizabeth’s time, thrown vigorously up by the 
mbre black gown, renders the priest a prominent figure ; 
while perhaps a ray from the sun, descending on the group, 
ines upon the bride at the very moment when that ray only 
wanted to complete the pictorial effect of the grouping and 
s surroundings. The verger, or clerk, with his long red pole— 
e functionary described in a former chapter—is not on active 
ice to-day to awake the sleepers ; in fact, the congregation 
ms rather inclined to turn the tables and wake him up. The 
ch floor is, as usual, strewn with juniper tips, and, after 
the ceremony, the bride and bridegroom start home. Walk, 

ride, drive, or boat—that depends on the distance and character 


of the road to be traversed. They are all picturesque: the 
water, however, carries the palm, and, as we have before 
remarked, the whole scene causes one to revert to early days, 
before carriages were used or roads were uninviting to travel 
through, and when locomotion was a difficulty. 

What an evening it was, ‘“‘the bride’s return!’’ As usual 
in Norway, you cannot go far without crossing a fjord; this the 
bride had to do. A twenty-oared sea-boat was her water 
carriage. What peace! what colour! what harmony! Was it 
typical of her future married life? A zephyr just filled the 
broad sail, the large prow rearing grandly in front, with a huge 
bunch of flowers and green things innumerable on the top; 
then a large flag and more flowers at the mast-head; and the 
rowers every now and then bursting out into a refrain, which as 
one leaves off the other takes up. And how these Norsemen do 
row ! always together. It is generally allowed, by men of experi- 


‘Norway, that so long as the rower is not too ‘‘ arch- 
*to sit up, he will always keep time with his oar. The 
of the oars in the calm is delightfully refreshing, and the 
lar sweep gives an idea of power. The fun is going on at 
ther end of the boat; the bride is there on a raised seat, 
the bridegroom, supported by their friends. The second 


is nee left behind, so the kander-man is es a a 


ea for the run home; or they may just stop for one 
é skaal’’ (the bride’ s health), and when they have once 


ae the eens of a new era of happiness. In Tele- 
*n one custom is for the bridegroom to elaborately carve 
‘abur,’’ or family treasure-house, with excellent designs 


The Bride's Return by Water. 


and cunning work, which he effects with his tolle-knives ; and 
good mottoes are carved on the large beds and over the doors 
of the rooms. There are some from Telemarken district, that 
quaint land of short waists and shoulder-blades and white 
jackets—-a land abounding with grand old conscientious work ; 
huge timbers made into solid houses; no hurry-skurry, no 
slurriness, no giving as little as possible for wages received— 
real good timber-work ; and inside may be found carved chests, 
some of them family treasures handed down for generations. 
Motto over bed, carved in: ‘‘This is my bed and resting- 
place, where God gives me peace and rest, that I may healthy 
arise and serve Him.’’ Over the entrance to a house: ‘‘ Stand, 
house, in the presence of our Lord, assured from all danger, 
from fire and theft. Save it, thou, O God; bless also all who go 
in and all who go out here.’’ And the ale-bowls have good 
mottoes: ‘‘Of me you must drink; but swear not, nor ever 
drink too much.’’ This motto we would recommend to the 
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licensed victuallers of England, as good for their ‘‘pewters.’’ | girls drink of me willingly.’”’. Another: “Taste of the fruit of 
Another drinking-bowl: ‘‘I am asa star unto you, and all the | the corn-field, and thank God from your inmost heart.’’ This 


| Before the Wedding. 


one again: ‘‘ Drink me forthwith, and be thankful, for I shall | hearts deeply,rooted, and anxious to benefit not only those about 
soon be no more.’’ These, we say, are good sentiments and | them, but those who come after them. 
worthy of note; and they must be the outcome of good honest | When the bride returns home there are great doings, and 
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oe of guns, and, as we have before observed, libations and | producing the next day what is known in Scotland as th 
ancing; the latter doing good and giving pleasure, the former | ‘blacksmith’s hammer on the forehead,”’ to say the least of them. 
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1 exposition of the principles 
their bearing upon Art and decora-. 


irnal in the years 1857- -8, under. 
‘Manufacture,’ ” by Christopher 


_ (See also. c Jnity in ‘Variety, as de- 


by the same author: 
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_ By SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L: 


Department of Science and Art at | 
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halves. So in the pansy: we find two halves only are alike, but 


there is no loss of symmetry as the halves are similar; it_only 
demands a peculiar position to make a pleasing variety 
(Fig. 5). 

As regards symmetry, dicrerore, it is obvious that even Lind- 
ley’s elastic definition can scarcely be stretched wide enough to 


fig. 4.— Periwinkle. 


embrace all the modes by which Nature secures-the end. He 
says, ‘‘ Symmetry may be defined to be the general correspond- 
ence of one half of a given object with the other half in structure 
or other perceptible circumstance.’ In regard to the simpli- 
city of the means by which seemingly great-complexity and 
infinite variety are produced, the principles that govern all deve- 
lopment are easily traced, and may be reduced to their elements, 
which scarcely exceed two or three in number. It is an axiom 
in botany that ‘‘whatever is the arrangement of the leaves 
such is the arrangement of the branches ; for the branch is 
always the product of the bud, ‘and a regular bud is always 
generated in and developed from the axil of a leaf, or the angle 
formed by its union with the stem or axis. This reveals the prin- 
ciple on which Nature produces her more complex structures. 
It is merely a system of repetition, and may be carried to any 
extent. The complexity is only in appearance and extent, for 
the unit is invariably more or less simple, as well as the method 
of its repetition. We may not, however, entirely overlook 
another principle of almost universal application, in which a 
new factor in the form of numbers comes into play. What- 
ever may be the numbers of parts in one floral whorl, it is a 
tule of the vegetable kingdom that such shall either be the 
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number in fhe other whorls, or some power (multiple) of that 
number. Thus in the stonecrop the outer whorl is composed 


"of five parts, the next of five, the next of ten (or twice five), and 


the inner again of five. 
These processes of Nature and principles of symmetry must 
have been discerned more or less clearly. by the Japanese in 
their. loving and patient study. They must either have seen 
or divined how, by repetition and alternation combined, the 
greatest variety might be educed from the fewest and simplest 
elements; and this was the secret of their Art. They would 
see that a flower is made up of four series of parts: ‘a ring 
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of outer leaves, which are usually green; a ring of coloured 
leaves; a number of awl-shaped or threadlike members, ter- 


minated in knobs, which are usually yellow; and a central | 


organ consisting of several portions.’’ In the arrangement 
of these parts is set forth the principle of alternation, for the 
members of the second series do not fall over the parts of 
the first series (the petals do not fall over the sepals), but fall 
over the spaces between them—they alternate with them: The 
parts of the third series do not fall over the constituent members 


Fig. 6.—Guelder-rose. 


of the second, but between them—they alternate with them ; 
and so with the inner series, the same rule is acted upon, 
and in its application productive of endless variety, and that 
intricacy of form which Hogarth eulogizes as “‘leading the eye 
in a wanton kind of chase,’’ the secret charm of which is ever 
to see in these outward manifestations of beauty the causa cau- 
Sarum of so much variety—the law of development, the principle 
of order, the regularity of succession on a geometric basis. A 
methodical arrangement, invariably followed, is carefully con- 


Fig. 7.—Guelder-rose. 


cealed by what is seemingly confused, and without any trace of 
regularity or rigid rule. ‘‘ Freedom seems the rule, and not 
order. The convolvulus winds its way in graceful freedom 
around the branches of the hawthorn bush, and the honeysuckle 
wanders equally at its own free will amidst the closely packed 
habitants of the thicket.’’ 

But a cursory glance at the guelder-rose will show that the 
leaves are arranged upon the stem in an orderly manner, that 
they grow in pairs, which are so placed that when we look upon 


the top of the branch the leaves are seen to be in four rows. 
Here two leaves are opposed to each other, one of which passes 
to the right and one to the left; then one of the next pait 
advances and one recedes; one of the next pair again passes 
to the right and one to the left; and so on through the entire 
length of the branch (Figs. 6 and 7). This is not an uncommon 
mode of leaf arrangement. A law of order and a fixed method 
of arrangement prevails uniformly, but its existence is concealed 
from the eye. In some instances leaves which are not arranged 
in an opposite or whorled manner; and which were long re- 
garded as being without order in their disposition, so well had 
it been disguised, were discovered by Bonnet to have a spiral 
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Fig. 8.—Polygonum cuspidatum : Lime-tree. 


disposition, and were so placed that a thread wound in a cork- 
screw-like manner around the stem touched the base of every 
leaf; and this spiral leaf arrangement occurs in a number of 
modifications which become more and more complicated in 
character. But all may be traced to the same principle, anc 
have their origin or more simple development in those instances 
in which the leaves are alternately at either side of the stem, 
and one only proceeds from the stem at the same level, as they 
are consecutively higher. 

This is the simplest form, or the first of a series, which succes- 
sively becomes more and more complex. In the lime-tree we ne 
longer find two or more leaves originating in 
one transverse plane, but the leaves are pro- 
truded solitarily at intervals, one at one side and 
the other at the other alternately (Fig. 8). 

Fig. 10 shows the more complex spiral ar- 
rangement of the Colchicum autumnatle, 
where one revolution in the spiral thread — 
encounters three leaves, the fourth, or first 
of the next cycle, being over the first—as 
shown diagramatically delineated in the Figure. 
One secret of the infinite diversity produced 
under this arrangement is found by the varia- 
tion in different plants of the distance be- 
tween each leaf. ‘‘In some the consecutive 
leaves are equidistant; that is, leaf two will 
be removed from leaf one by half the circum- 
ference of the stem. The sugar-cane, leek, 
and daily lily, and most grasses, are illus- Fig. 9. 
trations of this mode of arrangement. In 
another spiral arrangement, as the autumn crocus, the leaves 
are removed from one another by one-third of the circumfer- 
ence of the stem. In another the leaves are in five rows, 
and the consecutive leaves in the spiral series are two-fifths 
of the circumference of the stem apart; this being the case. 
the spiral thread passes twice round the stem before reach- 
ing a leaf situated over the first, while in the instance 
before given a leaf so situated was arrived at by making one 
circuit round the stem. This disposition seems very common 
being met with in the rose, apple, pear, cherry, and many 
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ding the poplar and the oak. In some, as in the 
antain, ‘‘ the spiral series are three-eighths of 
mference of the stem apart, and the spiral thread 
three times round ‘the stem before encountering a 
over that with which we start ; while in the house- 
leek, minor convolvulus, and wormwood, the 
leaves are disposed in thirteen rows, and the 
consecutive leaves are removed from one an- 
other by five-thirteenths of the circumference 
of the circle, so that it is necessary to follow 
‘the spiral thread five times round the stem 
for the next leaf situated over the one from 
which we start.’’ This is called the ‘elon- 
gated repetition,’’ as distinguished from the 
principle of radiating repetition common in 
flowers. In these latter there is an organ 
formed of one or two members repeated in a 
| circular arrangement (as in Fig. 3). But to 
show the infinite resources by which variety 
is secured, however simple the elementary 
forms or rigid the geometric basis, we find 
that radiating repetition not only occurs in 
the case of flowers, but is seen in the top 
view of every branch. Thus a top view gives 
repetition, and a side view elongated repetition. 
ever is the arrangement of branches and leaves, such 
disposition of flowers and of the floral parts, all 
ibject to one orderly principle of development, and 
Indeed, as Dr. Dresser demonstrates, ‘‘all parts 
- protruded in fixed stations, for the only two typical 
the plant are the leaf and stem; and these in their 
ons give rise to all the members of the vegetable 

_ And so we get the revelation of the fact, that 
the endless variety and beauty in the vegetable world, 
to carry with it the most perfect freedom from all 
and geometric lines, or mathematical proportions, 
of order everywhere prevails, in the least as in 
est; and that plants, whatever their appearance or 

nt, are founded on a geometric basis, as are the 
of the stars and the celestial spheres themselves. 

e not only how repetition and alternation are prin- 
int growth, but manifestly the sources of much of the 
derive from beholding the vegetable and floral world. 
st seeks from the simple elements of natural beauty 
v Nature’s lines and reproduce new combinations upon 
ementary principles for the delight of mankind. So, at 
1s to me, the Japanese have ever proceeded in their 
pment and its decorative tendencies, and with no 
success. If, as can clearly be shown, repetition with 
chief element of which is alternation of similar 
irs in a certain order of contrast and succession— 
of all beautiful combinations in the vegetable 
see at once how unlimited a field for study in decorative 
supplies when in her least lavish moods. In radiated 
repetition of leaves and petals of flowers, or of a 
of colours, we may trace the original of all 
and choicest ornaments which have found acceptance 

ages. This repetition of the spot has given rise 
itterns termed ‘‘ powdering,’’ and when combined 
las its most simple form in the repetition of a 
basis of a dot. This repetition with variation, so 


nature, has appeared in every style of ornamentation 


down to us from ancient times, and the chief 


iple and the nearer approach they have made 
‘emplar, in the richness of the collected products 


n to the object and scope of this article to 
msideration of the more abstract questions 
the subtlety or strength which may be the 
rent | or curves. Hogarth’s line of beauty, 


japanese will be found in the more perfect appli- 


used by the Greeks as the most in accordance with their own 
sense of beauty, and giving the best expression of refinement 
in form, suggest matter for endless discussion. The Greeks 
appear to have adopted many curves, from the parabolic. to 
the elliptic, and the cultivated eye feels that curves are least 
satisfactory which have their halves alike. In Nature these are 
rarely seen. Dr. Dresser believes that with curves, refinement 
tests in subtlety, for that line, the constructive origin of which it 
is most difficult to detect, is found to be the most beautiful. 
Thus he says, ‘‘ An arc is the least beautiful of curves, for its 
origin is instantly detected. A portion of the bounding line of 
an ellipse is more beautiful, for its origin is less apparent—it 
being struck from two centres. The curve which bounds the 
egg-shape is more subtle still, because it is struck from three 
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Fig, 11. 


centres ; and so on, in ratio to the number of centres employed in 
the construction of a curve, and its consequent subtlety, is its 
beauty.”’ 

Now, of all curves affected by the Japanese, I think that which 
bounds the egg shape is their predilection. Given then the 
selection by instinct of one of the higher and more subtle of 
curves, and the adoption of the fruitful principle of repetition and 
alternation, as the conditions of variety and beauty, the Japanese 
seem to have very early fallen upon the most essential elements 
of decorative Art in its best form. The discovery of the principle 
of alternation and repetition in ornamentation, whether in 
Nature or Art, was, of course, no monopoly of the Japanese. 
The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Hindoos, all 
have shown in their decorations how well they understood its 


Fig. 12.—Hawthorn. 


| value. The echinos, or egg-and-tongue moulding of the Romans 
. (Fig. 11), is an example in point. It consists of oviform centres 
arranged in a horizontal series, with tongues or arrow-heads 
between, and alternating with them. 

But Nature is not content with aiternation and repetition for 
the production of variety and the highest beauty. There is a 
certain coyness and artifice in the way in which she conceals 
the method, and by the device adds a new charm. It is in this 
direction that it has seemed to me the Japanese have shown a 
subtlety of tact and truly Oriental patience in extracting the 
last secret of Nature’s ingenuity wherewith to enrich the work 
of their own hands. Alternation is only one of Nature’s infinite 
resources by which provision is made for endless variety and 
beauty in perfect combination. A confluence of lines where 
leaves are given off from branches, and branches from stems is 


tive of vigour and vitality, and the curves | continual; but a close observation shows that this ‘ branching 
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is concealed by the foliage during the summer months, in which 
period alone plants present themselves in an ornamental 
aspect ; and while the leaves are given out in countless numbers, 
the means devised for calling attention from the union of the 
leaf-stalk with the stem are endless. The bud arises in the 
angle formed by the upper surface of the leaf-stalk and the stem, 
and thus acts as the alternating members do in the examples 
already adduced. The alternation itself, which seems to be 
designed as a means of calling attention from a union of lines 
in all cases unsatisfactory, is here further strengthened and 
supplemented by a device full of grace. ‘‘A special provision 
for so arresting the attention that it shall not fix upon this 
confluence of lines is also made, for a pair of small leafy or 
membranous organs (stipules), of a form rich in subtle beauty, 
conceal this juncture’’ and the point of weakness. The growth 
of special organs is substituted for the principle of alternation, 
and Nature with the one effort secures many ends, while man, 
in his ignorance and feebleness, is reduced to seek, by many 
converging means, to attain a single object. This leads to the 
consideration of other lessons which the study of Nature brings 
to the artist, as well as to the moralist or naturalist. 


The forms of plants and all the parts of a plant are invariably 
in harmony with the circumstances in which it exists. Thus adap- 
tation should form one of the objects of an artist’s closest study. 
The trees which grow on high and exposed positions, and the 
plants destined to flourish on the unsheltered plain, have long 
and narrow rigid leaves, which best enable them to bear the 


fury of the tempest; the stems, by their strength combined with — 


elasticity, show a similar adaptation. In all these particulars 
the Japanese are close observers, and-this gives a special charm 
to many of their slightest works with brush or pencil. If they 


desire to represent the action of wind, not only the dresses of 
their figures will convey the impression to the mind, but the - 


grass and flowers with their slender stems will be turned by the 
wind, as Dr. Dresser observes, ‘‘ in the manner of a weathercock 
—its back to the storm.’’ All this minuteness of observation 
tends to create excellence in decorative Art; and I cannot 


doubt that this patience and minuteness in the study of the 


vegetable and animal world, both characteristic of the Japanese, 
has had much to do in suggesting to them the utmost regard to 


fitness and perfect aapieten: which constitutes one of their © 


great merits. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, LONDON. 


WO hundred and forty-one works of Art in oil, in water 

colours, and in sculpture, including also a few etchings, 
hung and arranged with the taste and judgment so characteristic 
of all the doings at the Grosvenor Gallery, are within the easy 
grasp of the visitor almost at a single visit. The plan of 
grouping each painter’s works by themselves is still followed 
with advantage, and room is found not only for distinguished 
professors of the orthodox and traditional in Art, but for those 
erratic boulders of zesthetics whose works call forth in some 
quarters mirth, and in others admiration. It is this catholicity 
in Art, this generous recognition of every man, whatever his 
method, who shows in his work earnestness and thought, which 
gives special character to the Grosvenor, and makes it a notable 
feature of our time. 

We scarcely think that the panelled figures painted by E. 
Burne Jones, some ten years ago, representing the Seasons and 
Day and Night, with the appropriate verse from the sympathetic 
pen of William Morris on the pedestal of each, will enhance the 
painter’s reputation ; but, on the other hand, his ‘Laus Veneris’ 
(106), and his ‘Le Chant d’Amour’ (108), especially the latter, 
are the most Venetian examples of colour ever seen out of the 
studio of Gabriel Rossetti. The lugubriosity with which E. Burne 
Jones clouds every countenance, even that of Love and the 
Goddess Venus, he will lift some day when his philosophy is 
riper and healthier—when he has discovered that all mankind, 
especially womankind, do not walk about the world like hired 
mutes at a funeral. 

Thoughtful and gifted disciples of this quasi-classic, semi- 
mystic school are Spencer Stanhope, T. Armstrong, Walter 
Crane, Albert Moore, and especially Evelyn Pickering, who has 
made immense advances in her art within the last two years. 
Adequate examples will be found in the East Gallery of all five. 
Of Lady Lindsay’s three compositions, we prefer her profile 
portrait of ‘Lady Henry Scott’ (81), in blue dress,.on account 
of the artistic intelligence with which the whole is felt; and 
Mrs. Louise Jopling’s ‘ Pity is akin to Love’ (136), is, like her 
portrait of ‘ Evelina’ (77), worthy of her reputation. One of the 
lady. contributors, however, has, we think, excelled herself this 
year, and that is the Marchioness of Waterford. For largeness 
of design, originality of invention, and purity of sentiment, we 
think her group of five children, which she calls ‘A Recollec- 
tion’ (167), and her ‘ Christmas,’ 
and child, seated in a wooden gallery, receiving gifts from 
peasants, because ‘‘ The Lord of the Season always sends his 
representative to receive homage and an offering,’’ are surely 
two of the finest compositions in the exhibition. Among other 
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a poor Madonna-like mother © 


notable contributors to the East Gallery are G. Howard, E. 
Barclay, J. Melhuish Strudwick, M. Fisher, F. Leighton, R.A., 
Stuart Wortley, R. Lehmann; and more fully represented, per- 
haps, than any of them, are W. J. Hennessey, G. H. Bougnean: 
and P. R. Morris. Nor is the lovely idyl of ‘The Bell-ringers’ 


(143), by W. G. Wills, who is at once poet and painter, 
The sway of some of the girlish — 
figures, the action of their hands and arms, and the line com-— 


to be passed unnoticed. 


position of the whole, all indicate a nature peculiarly sensitive 
to beauty ; and, as regards the tone of the picture, an eye that 
can be soothed by the harmony of colour. ‘Little Daisy,’ a 
full-faced portrait of a sweet little girl in furred pelisse, is by 
J. Forbes-Robertson, who, like Mr. Wills, combines in himself 
two professions, that of painter and player. 

The sculptures of Count Gleichen, Adams-Acton, J. E. Boehm, 
and others, we must leave till we come to the Royal Academy, 
The great features in the West Gallery are the two noble land-— 


scapes of Cecil G. Lawson, an artist whom Sir Coutts Lindsay ; 


may be said to have discovered, or whose surpassing merits, at 
all events, he has been the first adequately to recognise and 
place before the world. .The one in the place of honour, called 
‘In the Minister’s Garden’ (21), represents beehives and holly- 
hocks in the foreground, under a great Scotch fir, with a grand 
Rubens-like stretch of country beyond ; and the other, ‘In the 
Valley’ (58), is a Welsh pastoral, with a river overshadowed by a 


silver bush and other trees, and a distance of the most lovely blue. 


We have no space to enter into technical details, further than to 
say that Mr. Lawson’s style is bold, large, truthful, and entirely 
his own; and we may add that he has now taken his place 
among the few British landscape painters who really deserve the 
name of distinguished or great. On the left of the first-named 
landscape hangs a portrait of W. T. Eley, Esq. (20), by E. J. 
Gregory, whom Sir Coutts may also be said to have discovered, 
whose powerful handling and masterly colour stand perfectly 
the test of being placed in juxtaposition to one of the most 
perfect portrait canvases Millais ever painted. We refer, of 
course, to his lovely ‘ Twins.’ 
since last year, if we may judge from his portraits of Lord Reay 
and Mrs. Poynter; but our space is already exhausted, and 
Heilbuth, Watts, Alma-Tadema, Herkomer, and Tissot we must 
pass by, and the water-colour contributions must also remain un- 
noticed. Even Sir Coutts himself, who has three small pictures 
of undoubted quality in the exhibition—one especially, ‘ The Shep- 
herd’s Farewell’ (16), the figures of which are Florentine, and the 
landscape Venetian—must rest satisfied with our hearty congratu- 
lations on this his third undoubted success, 
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C. E. Hallé has gathered strength — 
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LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


——-o 


EVE 
CHE plaque here engraved, from the display of Messrs. EL- | known picture by Paul Delaroche, the daughter of Pharaoh find- 
a] KINGTON, of London, is executed in refouwssé of silver and | ing the infant child Moses hidden among the bulrushes—the boy 
_ iron, damascened with gold. The subject is taken from the well- |! who was destined to be the deliverer of his people out of the 


singularly pleasing, contrasting as it does with the ornaments of 
ques in the “style Egyptienne.” The effect of the colour is | gold and silver. The whole composition is exceedingly harmonious; 
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“FEATURES OF THE EXHIBITION. a motive is comprehensible just now in the case of France; and, 
moreover, the strangers who flock to Paris will leave substantial 
he critics of the Paris International Exhibition, the great | proofs of their good-will to the owners of shops, hotels, and re- 
‘ow presents itself under various aspects. One writer sees | staurants.” As far as the promotion of peace, the establishment 
rand national /ée and spectacle intended by Frenchmen to | of confidence between man and man, the softening of morals, and 
France, “to give a lift to the nation and the capital. Such | the spread of charity, are concerned, these results exist only in the 
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We devote another page to the Porcelain Works of Messrs. 
BROWN-WESTHEAD, MoorE & Co., of Cauldron Place, Staf- 


fordshire. 


The firm has made a strong effort not merely to 


all matters for ‘‘trade,’’ in the production of which they arrive 
at great excellence, but of Vases of large size, of unexception- 


| able forms, painted upon by artists of great ability who form the 


staff of the establishment. 


optimism of mild-mannered philanthropists. The real benefit to 
be received will fall to the lot of the French people, who, by this 
means, will show off to the world their rapid recuperation from the 
low estate in which the German armies left them, and their re- 
plenished purses and coffers. France has invited the nations to 
witness her splendour after disaster, and to leave their pennies in 
the tills of her shopkeepers. 

Another writer thinks that the world has become weary of these 
great fairs, and of the loud fuss made at the inaugurations of 
them; that the talk of their regenerating influence upon mankind 


is the buncombe of exhibitors who expect to use them as mam-~ 


moth advertising machines ; and that they are worth little except 
“to teach the buyers for large shops where to go for the best ar- 
ticles,’ and are interesting only “to those who prefer huge galle- 
ries of pictures and gigantic museums of érzc-d-brac, and endless 
arrays of pretty toys, to smaller collections of the same wares.” 
To be sure, they may subserve in some small measure the appli- 
cation of science to the means and amenities of existence, and may 
develope in a slight degree the artistic taste of a continent ; but 
“jit is safe to say that they will do little for man except to hurry 


establish, but to extend its fame. The works consist not only of 
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DUCEL is the great manufacturer of works in cast iron, to 
Paris is so largely indebted for the grace and elegance 
upply so many of the adornments of its streets. The five 
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harpness, and delicacy of the casting, whichis gene- 


to be surmounted by vases. 


engravings we give are copied from his Lamp-posts, or Lamp- 
stands ; those chiefly that hold movable lamps, or are intended 
Our illustrations convey sufficient 
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rally as brilliant as if the metal employed were bronze instead 
of iron. 


fle more. An International Exhibition is now a big fair, 
sr costly articles on the stalls, and that is all.” As such, 
Be pet much worse than a decade of ee days ;”’ the 


aber cece Do not speak of ‘the comity of 
the peaceful sway of genius, and the greatest good of the 
‘number. Selfish and pushing advertising is the key-note 
train, the true beauty of which consists in the abundance 
rps and flats. . 


Another writer, not less practical but more liberal than the 
former, finds in the Exhibition a welcome opportunity for the edu- 
cation of artisans of every land, and gauges its value by its success 


- in extending their knowledge of the manufactures, industries, and 


arts of other lands, and in telling them how best they can use this 
knowledge to their own commercial profit. Any nation that re- 
fuses to take the utmost advantage in this respect, should con- 
sider the exhibition as the occasion of a great calamity, and 
should bewail the short-sightedness and folly which transform this 
performance of the Frenchmen into a casting of pearls before 
swine. “That which we want specially to know,” he exclaims, “ is 
the results of this universal competitive display, how we are af- 
fected by it, the practical lessons which it teaches, and the effects 
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The works that issue from the 
atelier of LEFEVRE, of Paris, are 
marked by a most lively fancy of 


and Pedestals, and all the peculiar graces of Parisian 


skill; they are, for the most part, 


design and artistic refinement of ex- 
ecution. In productions of bronze, 


i 


it 


of the class of which we give exam- 
ples, the French capital has long 
borne the palm. Clocks, Vases, 


But his single figures are modelled with refined artistic 


the famous factory. 


by the leading sculptors of France. 


which are likely to be produced on the several states whose goods 
and works are there exhibited, by the expansion and development 
of those branches of trade in which they are supremely interested, 
and in which they are chiefly engaged.’ ‘To this end he recom- 
mends, first, the setting apart, out of each national treasury, of a sum 
of money for sending to Paris a company of skilled workmen who 
shall study the Exhibition each in his own department, noting any 
striking phase or prominent feature, and whose collected reports 
shall be circulated throughout the country. Secondly, the sending 
of a few picked men for specific duties, who shall write learned and 


comprehensive reviews; and, thirdly, the sending of representa — 
tives of employers and of organised bodies of working-men, whose 
particular duty it shall be to give detailed and technical descrip- 
tions of matters in which they are peculiarly interested. ‘ With 
the employers the task would be comparatively easy ; a few lead- 
ing ones in certain trades could settle the whole thing so far as 
they were concerned in a few hours, as they would know precisely 
what they wanted, and the men who were capable of understand- — 
ing and of discharging the duties imposed on them. The organised 
bodies of working-men have it in their power to contribute their 
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andson and great-grandson of the illustrious Josiah. It will be 
a from the specimens we give that some of the old forms are 
ed; so, indeed, of the old ornamental groups and figures ; 


_ We engrave seven of the contributions of WEDGWOOD and 
ON, of England ; the name has a magic influence for all who love 


influence for good his successors, but it is sure that the fame 
handed down by the one to the other has been prejudicial, and 
not beneficial, to the firm by which the works are carried on—the 
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but in the productions of the present firm there is much that is 
original as well as excellent: they will take rank among the 
best of British potters. 


carrying out a scheme which cannot but be beneficial to 
‘ole of their class. If only two good men were selected by 
‘Society whose trade is represented in the Exhibition, their 


everal views of the functions of an International Exhibi- 
nd there are others that might be added to them—contain 

s the most of the collective truth on the subject ; but, with- 
ciding which of them has the greatest amount of truth, we 
—- 175 


ions to our general knowledge would be of immense ad- 


pass to some special features of the show, and first of all to the 
very inviting accessories which clever Paris has prepared for her 
guests. These accessories were described as follows in the July 
number of Afppletons’ Fournal: 


“Never was exhibition so varied, so really international, before. 
Congress after congress is held, interspersed with musical, literary, 
and ‘scientific festivals. The streets of Paris are crowded with 
spectacled savan¢s from all parts of Europe and from remotest 
Orient. The Celestial ambassador sent from China to her Majesty 
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Messrs. STEEL and GARLAND, of Sheffield, are noted as manu- 
facturers of stoves, grates, and fenders. We select for engraving 
one of their many contributions; it is a Grate of iron, inlaid with 
brass vepoussé, from a design furnished by Mr. Talbert, a skilful 


i 


and successful designer for Art-manufactures. 
sent Poetry and Music. All the ornamented parts are in good 
taste. The Grate is one of eight contributed by Messrs. Steel and 
Garland. They rank high as examples of finished workmanship. 


The figures repre- 


of England has been detailed hither to report on all that is rare and 
curious, and a most faithful reporter he is, for I remember watch- 
ing him at a lecture delivered by Mr. Stanley, in London, as he 
laboriously traced down, on grandly-figured paper, the outlines of 
the great African map of the Royal Geographical Society. The 
eccentric Shah is on his way ; and it would be certainly surprising, 
in case peace should be the outcome of the present European 
dilemma, to see the Czar of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey hob- 
nobbing together in the sa/onus of the Grand-Vizier. Royal visits 
are but of minor consequence, however, by comparison with the 
arrivals of the distinguished composers, singers, actors, painters, 
musicians, from all parts of the world. In the great theatre in the 
Trocadéro Palace—a hall which can seat many thousand persons, 
and which has an organ run by steam—there is a gathering of 
intellectual gods and goddesses almost every day in the pleasant 
midsummer-time. Music—heavenly maid !—receives the first at- 
tention at the hands of the music-adoring Parisians, and ten mam- 
moth concerts are to be held in the great ‘ Salles des Fétes ;’ while 
an unlimited number of picturesque and popular musical festivals, 


international in character, has already begun. From Italy, from 
Austria, from Spain, from Belgium, and Holland, and Germany, 
come musicians of all classes and recognised conditions, eager in 
emulation. Interspersed among these harmonious gatherings are 
lectures by men of all nations on every conceivable subject, and 
the Postal Congress is displaced by the Congrés Géographique, 
which, in its turn, gives way to a congress on money, weights, and 
measures, which is set aside for a congress of Americans and 
Frenchmen, on the subject of a: commercial treaty, and so on, 
until the very brain tires. If you care about international discus- 
sions upon agriculture, public hygiene, industrial and artistic pro- 
perty, institutions for saving money, philology, political economy, 
meteorology, medical service in armies, or analytical anatomy, you 
may come and discuss and air your views, until the doors of the 
Exposition close, on the last of October. The city of Paris pro- 
poses to treat the simplest of her guests in true republican fashion, 
as well as the most renowned, for she has organised grand out-of- 
door fétes for the late summer and early autumn, in which every 
one can participate. All the principal avenues and parks will be 
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the productions of Messrs. MAw & Co., of Broseley, we | 


supply a second page—engravings of their designs for Panels, 


1 


and the results may be described, generally, as skilful and 
excellent paintings on durable earthenware. 


d with the brilliancy of the electric light; the genius of M. 

l, the Director of Public Works, has exhausted itself in 
to prove that magnificence is not the special appurtenance 
i corrupt court, but may belong to a latter-day republic as well. 
stly wiser are the French of to-day in celebrating their 
al progress in this fashion, than their forefathers, who trans- 
ned the Champ de Mars into an amphitheatre, in which crowds 
antic and unreasoning men and women met to worship the 
dess of Reason!” 


taurants of an International Exhibition are by no means 


superfluous affairs, if one were to judge by the manner in which 
they were patronised in Fairmount Park, in Philadelphia, or in 
London, Vienna, or Paris, during previous world’s fairs in those 
cities. For visitors to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and to our 
own Centennial Exhibition, it was pleasant to get nourishment 
at the various national establishments erected on the grounds. 
One day they would go to the Bavarian restaurant, the next day 
to the Turkish restaurant, the next to the Chinese, the next-to 
the Italian, and so on. They might regale themselves even at 
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On this page we engrave two of the very 
high-class metal-works of Messrs. JONES and 
WILLIS, of Birmingham, and also of London ; 


the Gates are of wrought iron, the Standard is 
of wrought brass. The latter isa Seven-branch 
Gas Sanctuary Standard, 13 feet high, in the | 


! 


Late Gothic style ; the uppermost part is supported by a tricolumnar shaft borne by a 
tripod base resting on three dragons. The wrought-iron Entrance Gates are designed - 
in the spirit of the Early Gothic; they are hammered iron by the ordinary black- 
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superficial decoration of any kind. The weight of the Gates is about four tons. 


several of them during a single forenoon. This year, however, | repaired the waste places in their finances. What more natural 
the Paris restaurateurs have succeeded in keeping the businessin | than that the Parisian restaurateurs should have demanded from 


their own hands, and are raking the cash into their own coffers. | the government the exclusive right to administer upon the gusta- — 
Hungry persons, as a rule, do not find fault with French cook- | tory demands of visitors? Instead of the picturesque and varied 


ing or with French viands; but it cannot be doubted that the | booths, kiosks, and saloons, of China, Russia, Austria, Italy, Eng- 
general enjoyment in the matter of provender would have been | land, and Bavaria, which the managers of the Exhibition of 1867 — 


largely increased had that variety which is the spice of lunch- | allowed to be erected in the Champ de Mars, and in which bright 
cons not less than of life been offered to thirsty or famished | bevies of native waiters and waitresses in national costumes flitted _ 


strangers. For the last few years, however, the French have been | about on errands of mercy, four French buffets have been pro- | 
exceedingly, if not excessively, thrifty, their thrift having well-nigh | vided, one at each corner of the principal building, and in addition — 
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Mr. THOMAS HALL, house decorator, of Edinburgh, exhibits 
a work of considerable merit. It is a very agreeable picture of 
‘decorated furniture and wall-panelling for a dining-room, of the 
Marie Stuart period. We avail ourselves of a dckoion with 
which the artist-manufacturer has furnished us :—‘‘ The centre 
of the space is occupied by a Buffet constructed in two stages. 
Upon the lower panels are painted heads of Queen Mary and 


: 


Darnley. Upon the centre panel of the upper portion is a picture 
representing the landing of the youthful Queen Mary at Brest, 
in France, in the year 1548, accompanied by her four little maids 
of honour. The other panels of the buffet are painted in imita- 
tion of leather, with the armorial bearings and monogram of 
‘Marie.’ Over the buffet is a frieze in imitation of tapestry, 
the subject being the Legend of the Thistle, the national 
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é The story goes that when the Danes 
invaded Scotland, they resolved to avail themselves of stratagem, 
and in order to on their tramp from being heard they 


ba, prickled thistle, and uttered a cry of pain, which dis- 
overed the assailants to the Scots, who ran to their arms and 
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defeated the foe with great slaughter. The other panels are 
filled. with a diaper of thistles and fleurs-de-lis, while in the 
coved upper wall are displayed the Royal Arms of Scotland, and 
also those of Marie, Darnley, Arran, Lennox, the City of 
Edinburgh, and the Order of the Thistle. On each side of 
the buffet is placed a carved chair of same period, viz. six- 
teenth century.’’ The whole work is creditable to Scotland. 


them only one or two more on the adjoining grounds. If the 
ader will remember that these grounds are about two miles away 
m the centre of Paris, he will recognise the dependence of guests 
upon the provision made for sustenance at the Exhibition: itself; 
if he will consider that within this distance scarcely any edi- 
but sausages and bread can be found in comfortable places, 
that the number of the restaurants on the grounds is immense- 
isproportionate to the vast concourse of spectators, he will not 
inclined to cheer very lustily the arrangements which have been 
: for the gratification of the hungry and the thirsty. 
s principal avenue, or esplanade, running from end to end of 


the Main Building in the Champ de Mars, contains on one side a 
series of house-fronts in the styles of architecture characteristic of 
the several nations. This feature is altogether novel and notice- 
able. The American house-front consists of curious imitations of 
plaster-work stamped out of zinc, which have been admired by 
some critics and execrated by others. The English have invested 
fifteen thousand dollars in their structure, which is built of pitch- 
pine and plaster in the Elizabethan style. The Swiss have fixed 
their national motto over a fac-szmz/e of one of the gates of Berne. 
The Dutch and the Belgians have used brick and stone in the 
fashion of the modern Renaissance. Russia reproduces a log-house 
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M. JULES GRAUX, of whose contributions we engrave two 
on this page, is one of the most eminent of the bronze manufac- 
turers of Paris, and, like those of so many of his compeers, 
his works supply indubitable evidence of the inspiration they 


| 
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derive from Art. His productions are well known and highly 
esteemed everywhere. _ They are creations of veritable artists, 
manipulated by experienced skill, and finished with sufficient 


care. We have selected an example of his Pendules. There 
is no bronzist who does not make such works his especial study ; 
for there are very few houses throughout France in the salon 
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of which, however humble, there is not one. Moreover, Paris 
is the principal source from whence such od7ets de luxe are 
scattered throughout the world. England produces few of them. 


once occupied by Peter the Great. Austro-Hungary’s fagade is 
adorned with the names of her foremost authors and artists, and 
with the colours of the empire. The Tunisians, Siamese, and Per- 
sians, regale themselves with balconies in stone; and finally Port- 
ugal shows us an imitation of the cloister arches of an old build- 
ing near Lisbon. ‘It isin the style of the late Burgundian-Gothic 
of the fifteenth century, bold in outline and proportion, and rich 
and quaint in the complications of tracery in the arch and on the 
columns and supports. This front is returned from the street-end 
and carried along the flank of the section, and is singularly effec- 


tive. It will remind collectors and antiquaries of the large and 
generally successful ornamentation of the country and time, which 
had its influence not on architecture only, but on plate and gold- 
smith’s work all over that portion of the peninsula, then the cra- 
dle of discovery and the home of commerce.” 

The fishes in the aquariums have not been prosperous. Many 
varieties were brought from China, Russia, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, and a beautiful show they made at first. But the water in 
the huge tanks was not congenial to them, and, in spite of the in- 
genious oxygenation of the element, the animals began to sicken 
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Reem of MARSHALL and COMPANY, of Edinburgh contri- | directed e i i i 
e fi 7 : » ct stablishment in the Scottish capital. The ex ] 
‘minor Art-works, the produce of their skilfully and rightly | we engrave are Lockets, Brooches, Cees and Soe 
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wear, are not of costly character. Visitors to Scotland are accus- 
tomed to see these national memorials of the country, and to acquire 
them as reminders of scenes and circumstances pleasant to recall. 


‘he principal aquariums are on the north bank of the | again selling fast and soon; not only so, but the sums received are 
Yy are intended for both salt-water and fresh-water | said to be double those asked for similar imported productions on 
a the boulevards. Every exhibit from Japan bears a label contain- 
ess of the Japanese in selling their wares is early and | ing the price of it. 
us. At Philadelphia these Orientals were patronised With a view still further to increase the comfort of visitors, M. 
est ; they sold almost all their goods, and were clever | Krantz, the director-general, has permitted the erection on the 
tack the name of the purchaser and the price that he | grounds of several kiosks, where tobacconists may dispense the 
article left with them for storage. At Paris they are | soothing herb. The Hungarian Inn is already one of the most 
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M. SERVANT, a well-known ébéniste of Paris, maintains the | of France. The two of his works we engrave on this page are a 
high rank he has long held among the foremost cabinet-makers | Jardiniére, style Louis Seize, the central band being enamelled in 
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in the art of which M. Servant is so distinguished and leading a 
professor. 


cians, an adapted copy from the original in the British Museum. 


tints, and a classic Table supported by four figures of flute-musi- | firm ; it largely aids the Exhibition by works that claim supremacy 
These are by no means the only productions contributed by the | 
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charmingly built and attractively furnished resorts on the Champ | five o’clock in the afternoon—melodies spontaneous and un-~ 
de Mars. It is a small, wooden cottage, with a thatched roof, | written, rich, sprightly, or funereal, infinite in variety and exceed-_ 
that protects a band of sixteen musicians, who discourse sweet | ingly impressive. Everybody is delighted with the Hungarian 
Hungarian melodies from eleven o’clock in the morning until | musicians. ; 
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ARCHITECTURE IN ANCIENT ROME. 


D. APPLETON & C° NEW YORK. 
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THE VISIT OF THE FOSTER-CHILD. 
(Frontispiece.) 


‘Ritscner, Painter. E, Moun, Engraver. 


= O various examples of German genre painting 
which have frequently appeared recently in our 
“publication we now add another, and by no 
means one inferior.as a ooo on or in interest 
ita! any that have preceded it. - The attitude and 
expression of the little girl who has been brought 
to see her early nurse are quite true to childhood ; 
itly lost all recollection of her foster-mother, who, 
lled with the vegetables she is preparing for dinner, 
% hand: to give the young visitor a welcome: the latter, 
; too bashful, or too mindful of what is due to her 
ck and the other accompaniments of being fitted 
sion, draws back, half refusing to accept the hand. 
‘whom we may assume to be now the nurse or 
of the little | lady, gives an encouraging push with the 
urge her to do-what it is her duty to do. These three 
y | collectively and individually, good in design and 
an interesting addition to the» group is the bare- 
ront, who, habited as” ee he were a juvenile black- 


> of Professor Bendemann; with ok he executed 
ortraits, ideal heads, and historical subjects. On 
er, Ritscher’ directed his attention to genre pic- 
t he ever painted being that here engraved, which was 
yy the authorities of the Dresden ‘Gallery, where it is 
The artist died apout: Fie, or bye — ago, in the 


. THE PRISONER, 


A. Danse, Engraver. 


iS ara a hhicon ‘of 1855 we find 
four pictures of subjects chiefly somewhat 
from their titles; so that it may not unrea- 
ed the painter of those and of ‘ The Prisoner’ is 
person. [If so, he was born in Paris, and studied 
on Cogniet. It. appears, however, that he has 
become a resident of Belgium, for to his signa- 


:which- the Jady is seated, is appended 
and ans. date Ge 7h. so far as we can make it out. 


E French Art-department at the Universal Exhi- 
bition, as might have been expected, outshines 
_ by the number of its fine works all its competi- 
_ tors. Yet it is to be doubted if the display, asa 
‘whole, be not disappointing. We look in vain 
for any grand historical picture to compete with 
the ‘Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp,’ by the 
for the revelation of any bold and original ge- 
rd, Fortuny; or for any strong and serious 
| the aa of ‘Jenner,’ of the Italian, Monte- 
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-board of the room, and faintly visible © 


Sees irl ENGRAVINGS. 


But it is almost self-evident that, if M. Bourlard has migrated 
to another country than his native one, he has carried the Art of 
_ his own land with him, for nobody who has had any experience of 
French painting, as practised by the majority of figure-painters, 
would mistake the lady caressing the bird for the work of an artist 
not under the influence of the modern French—one might say 
Paris—school. If the model who sat for the picture is not of the 
most refined order of feminine grace and beauty, the painter has 
made his work forcible in attractiveness by the richness of the 
lady’s rather abandon costume and the pretty little incident that 
forms the subject of the _composition, which certainly has been 
transferred into a striking engraving. 


ARCHITECTURE IN ANCIENT ROME. 


L, Atma-TADEMA, A.R.A., Painter. ei LoweEnstaAm, Engraver. 


THIS is another of the triad of pictures by Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
symbolical of the Fine Arts, which have been exhibited this season 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, London. It assumes to represent a Ro- 
man architect, of somewhat advanced years, intently studying an 
ornamental sketch spread out before him on the scaffold whereon 
he stands. The action of this the principal figure is suggestive 
only of indecisive thought ; but there is another figure, that of a 
man who has just reached the same stage of scaffolding, whose 
looks are very inquisitive as he watches, and rather sternly in 
expression, the face of the other, as if expecting an unfavourable 
comment on the plan laid out. In the distance below workmen 
are seen sawing stones and making other preparations for erecting 
the building, of which a large proportion, as shown in the. back- 
ground, is nearly completed. Grouped with the artificers below 
are several figures carrying vases of water for the use of the stone- 
sawyers, who seem to be using the same tools that are employed 
in the present day. . 

We know more of the architecture of ancient Rome than we 
do of its sculpture, which, as we said in a preceding number of 
the Journal, when writing about Mr. Alma-Tadema’s picture of 
sculpture, is presumed chiefly to be from the hands of Greek ar- 
tists; much of it was undoubtedly carried to Rome from Greece. 


But the architecture of the old imperial city, even to the present 


day, speaks for itself, though with a stammering tongue, in the 
mutilated and. crumbling, yet still glorious, remains of arch, tem- 
ple, and palace, witnessing to the Art-talent of the designer and 
the skill of the builder ; and supplying, during a succession of cen- 
turies, models and studies for the architects of the whole Western 
world, which they have not been slow ‘in using to good purpose, 
and out of which the architecture of past generations, down to 
our own time, with all its manifold varied styles and’ ramifica- 
tions, and combining with the architecture of the ancient Eastern 
world, has given the Art that surrounds us to-day. 


THE PICTURES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THE FRENCH SECTION. 


verde. The arrangement, too, of this division is very bad. In- 
stead of placing the French pictures together, the directors have 
seen fit to divide their exhibit into two sections, widely separated 
by intervening rooms. Moreover, there is matter for astonish- 
ment at the manner in which the great dead artists of the last de- 
cade have been treated. One searches in vain for any example of 
the genius of Millet, of Diaz, of J. Rousseau, or of Fromentin. 
Courbet is represented by a single fine marine, ‘Le Vague.’ Corot 
fares better, some ten of his works being shown. 

The strong, grave talent of Bonnat is very adequately repre- 
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sented, his exhibit comprising the most noted of his productions 
for at least seven years past. Prominent among these shines his 
grand portrait of M. Thiers, which must rank with the ‘ M. Bertin 
of Ingres, as one of the great portraits of the nineteenth century. 
Next to that in merit I am inclined to place a full-length portrait, 
exhibited now for the first time, of a lady in black, with a yellow 
plume in her dark hair, and wearing long, tan-coloured gloves, a 
very vigorous and striking work. His ‘Christ,’ on exhibition in 
the Pavilion of the City of Paris, still remains one of the greatest 
of his productions. M. Bonnat, however, has scarcely done wisely 
in sending here his ‘ Negro Barbers,’ which is one of the very few 
comparative failures of his brilliant career. 

The same may be said of the ‘ Portrait of M. Alexandre Dumas,’ 
by Meissonier, which in its stiff and lifeless correctness recalls more 
the aspect of a coloured photograph than a work from the pencil 
of the greatest of modern French artists. Perhaps Meissonier, like 
Milton, loves best the works in which he shines the least. We can 
pardon, however, this one break in a line of paintings that includes 
the ‘ Portrait du Sergent,’ the ‘Hohenlinden,’ and the ‘ Village 
Sign-Painter.’ Standing before this little cluster of minute can- 
vases (for his ‘Cuirassiers’ is not yet in place), one is at a loss 
whether to most admire the amazing skill and savozy fazre of the 
wonderful artist, or to deplore the absence of the one quality that 
would have made him an immortal of the immortals, namely, some 
touch of soul or feeling. It is the lack of that element which has 
made of his ‘ Portrait of M. Alexandre Dumas’ so conspicuous a 
failure. It is that which leaves one cold and unimpressed before 
his ‘Cuirassiers.. These soldiers, drawn up in line of battle, 
awaiting the coming conflict, are most marvellously painted; but 
we look in vain for any expression of the emotions of such a mo- 
ment, the ardour of the warrior, the solemn thought of death, 
even the animal excitement of the anticipation of the strife. They 
are as lifeless as the toy-soldiers that a baby sets up in a row upon 
the floor. 

‘The Death of Marceau,’ by M. Jean Paul Laurens, is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest pictures that a French artist has given to 
the world during the past ten years. Its noble and elevated quali- 
ties are no less conspicuous on the walls of the Exhibition than 
they were at the Sa/on of last year. Here, too, are his terrible 
‘Interdict ’-from the Sadon of 1875, his ‘Francis Borgia before 
the Coffin of Isabella of Portugal,’ his ‘Execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien,’ and several other of his more prominent works. His 
‘Cardinal,’ a single figure in scarlet, on a gold-hued background, 
is a splendid example of colour. His portrait, painted by himself, 
is one of the finest works of its class at the Exhibition. 

M. Bouguereau has grouped together his three Virgins, the 
lovely ‘Holy Family’ from the Salon of 1875, his ‘ Pieta’ of the 
succeeding year, and the ‘Vierge Consolatrice’ of last season, 
thus showing the three phases in the lifé of Mary; crowned and 
happy maternity in the first, despairing anguish in the second, and 
elevated and holy resignation in the third. Three works among 
the twelve that form his exhibit are now seen for the first time. 
Of these, his ‘Charity,’ a female figure seated with a group of lit- 
tle naked children on her knees, and one nestling in the folds of 
her crimson mantle, is perhaps the most important, and is very 
exquisite in drawing and grouping, and is replete with that tender 
grace that forms one of the prominent characteristics of Bougue- 
reau’s talent. A large picture, representing ‘ Nymphs bathing,’ is 
too cold and monotonous in its flesh-tints. The same defect is 
chargeable to the ‘Soul borne to Heaven,’ the idea being, more- 
over, a hackneyed one, and the group directly recalling, in its ar- 
rangement and treatment, a similar work by one of the old masters. 
Bouguereau is hardly seen at his best in the Exhibition. His 
delicate and poetic grace loses by being brought into competition 
with more forcible qualities in other painters, and there are certain 
defects in his flesh-tints that become unduly prominent when his 
works are thus shown ex masse. 

_ Jules Breton shows to much advantage with his grand single 
figure, ‘ La Glorieuse,’ from the Sa/on of last year, now one of the 
gems of the Luxembourg. His ‘ Siesta’ was painted expressly for 
the Exhibition—a group of tired harvesters reposing beneath the 
shadow of a huge and wide-spreading tree. The figure of the girl 
that forms the centre of the sleeping group is most admirably 
painted, and is a wonderful example of foreshortening. His ‘ Net- 
Menders ’ and ‘ Fishers of the Mediterranean’ are also examples 


the various phases of the labourer’s life of toil. ; 
Géréme’s ‘ Eminence Grise ’’ would be a more impressive picture | 
had he not stolen the leading idea, the courtiers bowing low bef 
the unworthy favourite of a powerful ruler, from the ‘Court Fa= 
vourite’ of Zamacois, now on exhibition in the Spanish Art-depart 
ment. Yet this work, painted with a direct view to the Medal of 
Honour, which it won for him, remains one of the best of the paint-- 
ings that he has given to the world of late years. His ‘Sant 
at the Gate of a Mosque’ ought rather to be called a ‘Show 
Shoes,’ the most striking feature of the picture being the in 
ality displayed by each pair of dabouches as they lie in rows b 
the sacred portal. Very excellent in its characteristic verve 2 
force is his ‘ Bashi-Bazouks dancing,’ a mad caper of dishevel 
soldiery, to while away the time before supper while the kid roa 
over the fire. The head of the principal dancer is particu 
well executed. His ‘ Lion in a Cavern,’ showing a pair of gre 
glistening eyes amid the darkness, is hardly a favourable exa 
of his talent. The green halo around the head of his ‘ Saint 
rome’ is also in bad taste, the effect being anything but celest 
‘ After the Chase’ includes the likeness of the artist’s two fine 
gerian hounds ; they are depicted as drinking from the basin 
fountain, while an Arab horseman, their master, waters his ste 
beside them. The mass-of green leaves behind the fountain i 
too hard in effect, looking more like imitation foliage on tin th 
the actual plant, quivering in the breeze and instinct with the 
of summer. Yet the great qualities of the artist, his mas 
drawing, and the characteristic vitality of his personages, | 
brought into strong relief by the grouping together of so many of 
his later works. } 
Boulanger exhibits five paintings only, a fact which may be 
counted for by the popularity of his works in the United States. 
Of these, his ‘Promenade on the Street of Tombs at Pompeii 
will be new to most of the visitors at the Exhibition, as it dai 
from the Salon of 1869. It represents a patrician lady, atte 
by a train of slaves, passing in her walk a fair young girl y 
drooping head, whose saffron-hued mantle betrays the class 
which she belongs. The fine scorn of the noble dame ai 
shrinking humility of the other are well expressed. The sen 
of the picture is modern, though the scene be laid amid the d 
ings and personages of antiquity. Very bright and vigorou 
painted is the little work, ‘Roman Actors rehearsing their Ri 
which formed one of the features of the Sa/onx of 1876, The: 
lossal and unpleasant ‘Saint Sebastian revealing himself to~ 
Emperor Commodus’ is conspicuous by reason of its size, 
holds no very elevated place in the list of this fine artist’s 
The grouping is forced and theatrical, and the aspect of the 
cipal figure is simply hideous. 
Jules Lefebvre is represented by five of his works, among 
are his ‘ Verité,’ from the Luxembourg ; his exquisite and p 
‘Dream ;’ and one of his earlier works, the ‘ Woman reposing,” 
splendid study of the nude, belonging to M. Alexandre Di 
The modelling of the figure and the warm carnations of the 
are beyond all praise. We miss his charming ‘ Chloe’ and © 
Cigale,’ both of which, we believe, are in America. ac! 
Doré, in selecting for the Exhibition his ‘ Neophyte’ and 
‘Christian Martyrs in the Colosseum,’ has chosen wisely. B 
works are well known, and give a favourable impression of 
talent. The colouring of the latter picture is too blue in tone, 
the conception is so poetic, and the grouping so fine, that 
minor defects of the work may well be pardoned. The coi 
between the blood-stained arena and the angel-peopled moon 
the white-winged visitants above, the horrors of a dreadful 
beneath, is wonderfully imagined. Nor, in working out his 
has the artist permitted his imagination to run riot in details of 
blood. and carnage. The terrors of the scene are indicated 
fully revealed. Strange to say, Doré’s colossal vase, 
‘Wine,’ which was specially executed for the Exhibition, is 
included in the Fine-Arts department, but forms a conspi 
ornament to the main avenue leading from the Porte Rapp 
this work his fertile imagination seems literally to have run 
Over the vast flask-shaped vase, garlanded with vines, s 
satyrs, nymphs, children, and strange shapes of insect and ani 
life. One graceful female figure, suspended in the coil of a Vv 
is especially remarkable for the ease and audacity of its pose. 
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ms, sporting with colossal insects around the base, are full 
inality. Especially charming is the group of two little ur- 
mbracing each other, while one of them offers his lips to 
kiss of a gigantic butterfly. In the sculpture department, 
s weird group from the Salon of last year—‘ Fate and Love ' 
s preéminent by its qualities of originality and expressiveness. 
anel’s huge decorative work for the church of Ste.-Geneviéve 
Pantheon) shows three scenes in the life of Saint-Louis, who, 
‘one of the two only really good kings that France ever had, 
other being Henri IV., fully merits his canonisation by the 
rch, and his glorification by French artists. This vast work is 
divisions. The first shows Saint-Louis receiving instruc- 
his mother, Blanche of Castile. In the central com- 
nt Saint-Louis administers justice, founds the great institu- 
of his reign, and abolishes abuses. Among these last is the 

fire. The group of the two adversaries, one of which is 
t to place his naked foot on the red-hot iron, who are checked 
officer from the king, is very spirited. The third division 
sents.a very striking episode in the career of the saintly mon- 
Ill and a prisoner in Palestine, he is sought by the Saracen 
who have slain their chief Almodan, and they proffer the 
it sovereignty to their royal captive. Saint-Louis stands erect 
door of his tent, his face pale, his figure wasted by wearing 
s, and both form and features are eloquent with unuttered 
and noble indignation. Cabanel also exhibits a group of 
aits, all of which are replete with that subtle atmosphere of 
-and refinement that he knows so well to throw around his 
,of high-born ladies. Here, too, are his ‘ Paolo and Fran- 
, and his ‘ Tamar and Absalom,’ both from the Luxembourg. 
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The ten portraits by M. Carolus Duran, that adorn the walls of 
the French Art-department, serve to show the startling defects 
and striking qualities of this singularly unequal yet powerful talent 
in full relief. Here is the colossal portrait of Croizette on horse- 
back, that was sent to the Centennial Exhibition; that of the 
Countess de Pourtalés, all glistening with jet, and that of M. Emile 
de Girardin, which last is probably the finest of all his portraits of 
personages of mature age. That of Gustave Doré, though suffi- 
ciently like to be recognisable, is not a strong nor a characteristic 
likeness. The remarkably open and pleasant countenance of the 
great Alsatian artist wears on the canvas a truculent and brigand- 
like expression, wholly at variance with his real aspect. Carolus 
Duran shows at his best in his portraits of children. His ladies 
lack refinement; and when he reproduces the features of a celeb-_ 
rity, as in the case of M. de Girardin, the subtler elements of the 
physiognomy seem to be wholly beyond the reach of his pencil. 

Very sad does it look to see the last unfinished picture by poor 
Henri Regnault hanging among his other works, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Son Dernier Tableau,” upon the frame. His pictures from 
the. Luxembourg have all been sent to the Exhibition—his ‘ Por- 
trait of General Prim,’ his ‘Execution without Judgment,’ etc. 
But the policy of the administration, in thus stripping the walls of 
the Government gallery of its latest attractions, is at best but a 
questionable one. All Art-lovers residing in Paris were well ac- 
quainted with these works, and the strangers that come to visit 
the Exhibition should not, in going to visit the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery, have found but blank walls in place of the chefs-d’e@uvre of 
modern Art. 

Lucy H. HOOPER. 


N walking by the windows of old print-shops, and 
in looking through private collections of pictures, 
whether hung upon walls or enclosed in port- 
folios, the eye is often caught by some beautiful 
little study in black-and-white, whose peculiarities 
mark it as an etching. It may be that a work of 
Rembrandt among the old masters, or among 
chers, that a sketch of Haden, or Lalanne, or Fortuny, 
cted attention. 

persons of education know an etching when they see it, 
y can distinguish between the soft, velvety impression of 
these pictures, and the clean, crisp lines of a pen-and-ink 


‘ween an etching of Whistler and a woodcut of Birket 
ching one sees the dark lines of the foreground mel- 
slight edge of colour, which spreads softly from the 
that compose it. Here are fences, trees, old windmills, or 
ships and masts, with the melting indefiniteness of 
hich gives to oil-paintings one of their greatest charms. 
off in the picture the observer perceives cattle or children 
clean and delicate lines, or jottings of colour that 


ead of some barelegged urchin, to combine agreea- 
big, black eyes, and his slouched, soft felt hat. Deli- 
fistance draw the attention when the forms are 
h lines so slight that they are felt more than seen. 
not be. much work apparently in such a picture as 
arks are all zigzag, while it is more from the im- 
makes upon us that we are pleased, than because we 
d admire any special handling, or what appear to be 
difficult or elaborate kinds of work. 

ople are unable to distinguish technically between etch- 
wing in pen and ink. They do not know that clean- 
the entire picture, are a necessary element of the 
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their use, which a delicate charcoal rubbing of the copper changes 
into a soft blur, and the high-relief of «‘ dry-point ” cutting modifies 
into the graded outline of an etching. 

Pen and ink expresses form better than etching does, but etching 
is superior to oils for this quality, while it is fresher than painting 
in oils. Water-colours are inferior to etching in decision and fresh- 
ness ; but the relative values of light and shade are better rendered 
in sepia, where nothing is to be considered but contrast. In sepia 
we have only to think of the relations of light and shade between 
a mountain and a tree, or we notice how a cloud lies far away, 
bathed in sunny abysses of vapour, and if it appears well removed 
from a lichened rock over which vines are creeping close by us. 
Lead-pencils are easier to manage than the steel point of the 
etcher; but, in the use of the lead, the patience and poetic feeling 
of the artist are often disturbed by the sZze that comes from the 
lead, which destroys the quiet of deep shadows, so gloomy, so 


silent, and so melancholy, in woods and lonely places, and which 


the etcher’s tools so completely interpret. 

The number of great etchers has been small; yet the process is 
flexible, and the means in their necessary elements are simple. 
Although to attain decided success in etching genius and the high- 
est skill are necessary, persons possessed of but slight knowledge 
of drawing, if they have a picturesque or a poetical fancy, are able 
to make pictures much more agreeable than they would be able to 
attain by any other means. 

Among the best of the etchers the world has yet produced, 
Rembrandt stands at the head; and Claude Lorraine, Paul Potter, 
Ruysdael, Berghem, Karel Dujardin, Van de Velde, Ostade, and 
Vandyck, are artists distinguished for their skill with the etching- 
needle. 

Charles Blanc, the French writer on Art, has said truly that 
“Rembrandt, the greatest of etchers, knew how to produce, on 
the smooth surface of the copperplate, effects strange and unex- 
pected ; mysterious tones, fantastic lights, and silent shadows.” 


‘From Rembrandt to the best etchers of the present day the same 


great qualities are observable, and Charles Blanc thus continues 
his description of a modern etcher of great power: “ Jules Jac- 
quemart is an artist unique of his kind. With his steel point he 
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expresses the density of porphyry, the coldness of porcelain, the 
caressing surface of Chinese lacquer, the transparency and impon- 
derable fineness of Venetian glass, the polish of iron and brass, 
the tone of gold and silver, all the fires of the diamond, and all 
the peculiarities of the emerald, the turquoise, and the ruby.” 

From artists such as these to Madame de Pompadour in the 
height of her power trying to provide a new amusement for the 
king, and for people weary with commonplace pleasures, the sur- 
prises and the charms of etching come as a new and piquant en- 
joyment. 

To facilitate the understanding of this process for those who 
desire to know it theoretically, and yet more to help any of our 
readers who like to experiment in rendering on copper any little 
scene to which their fancy inclines them, we shall give a brief 
account of the materials and the processes of etching. 

And first, as to the best subjects of which to make pictures. It 
has been truly said that this branch of Art is the immediate vehi- 
cle of thought, and there can be no doubt that etching is so simple 
that its excellence depends mainly on the mental conceptions of 
the person who attempts it. The business of the etcher consists 
in selecting out of a scene in Nature those objects only which im- 
press his fancy, and this makes etching of all modes the most 
completely artistic of any of the expressions of Art. An eminent 
Frenchman once said that ‘‘ only the dullest authors ever attempt 
to exhaust a subject, and men of wit and ability are rather careful 
to present the flower of it.” Etching is essentially the art of 
sketching well. To seize the salient points of a landscape or an 
interior, to jot down a mood of feeling as when it embodies mel- 
ancholy as it is seen in the silent recesses of lonely woods, or to 
express power and wild strength as they are depicted in the stormy 
sea, black with night and grim with ponderous waves—such is the 
sphere of the etcher, His work is produced quickly, and under a 
passionate interest, and it fixes itself into positive expression with a 
few rapid lines, which are often devoid of any but the slightest 
technical skill. A comic incident of the greedy chicken of the 
brood striving for the biggest grains of corn; young cocks fight- 
ing while still their combs are scarcely started ; the moss on an 
old well-coping; pigeons cuddled in a row away from the cold 
wind that cuts sharply behind the roof where they sun themselyes 
—such scenes as these are fit and easy subjects for a fanciful per- 
son desirous of trying his skill with the etching-needle ; and they 
form, besides, many of the most charming etchings by the old 
Dutch artists. Nature has but faint moods of her own compared 
with those which her image reflectsin the human mind. It isin the 
heart of the observer that the moonlight mirrors itself in a spell 
which drenches him with a ghostliness greater than its own. The 
long arms of pine-trees become gaunt spectres of the imagination, 
and the shadows under great trees at noonday partake of a weird 
and mystical charm. To translate these impressions is the sphere 
peculiarly of the etcher, whose language may be alike that of the 
great artist or the accomplished woman of fashion. A true 
etching consists in drawing with a sharp steel point upon the var- 
nished surface of a copperplate. After the sketch is made by 
cutting through this varnish, the plate is dipped in a bath of aqua- 
fortis, which bites upon the exposed lines of the copper till they 
are sufficiently deep. After this, the varnish is removed with tur- 
pentine or kerosene, and the etcher has ready to his hand a plate 
from which pictures may be printed by the ordinary process of cop- 
per-plate printing. 

Such is etching in its simple principles; but for its practice many 
intricacies of work are necessary, which have been known since 
Rembrandt made his etchings in the seventeenth century, and 
Abraham Rosse published his treatise on this subject in 1645. 
Since those days experimenters on copper have modified and im- 
proved the ways of the old etchers; and Hamerton, Lalanne, Arro- 
man, and some others, have given us the result of their attempts 
in a series of excellent works, called out by the interest which has 
lately arisen for this beautiful and choice branch of engraving. 
Their books contain elaborate sketches of most of the best etchers, 
and Hamerton and Lalanne, who are skilled in this art themselves, 
explain the motives and the processes which are most approved. 
They tell, besides, of the rise of etching clubs in England and 


France, and they show in what its popularity or its failure con-- 


sists. 
Every department of Art requires its own distinctive tools proper 


| 


_ foreground lines, to-the-size of a Small sewing-needle, adapted 


to carry out its processes, and, from the simple charcoal and coar 
paper of the draughtsman, to the studio of the painter in oils 
degrees of elaborate preparation are necessary. The tools of 
etcher are quite small and compact, and even if a printing-pre 
be employed by him, for the testing of his proofs, the space 
the trouble are by no means so great for etching as oil-paintir 
requires. : : 
Mr. Hamerton, who has studied every convenience for an artist, 
says the etcher should, if possible, have a room very free from d 
in which to keep his materials. Little specks of it, getting up‘ 
the copperplates beneath the wax, cause speckled and what 
technically called “ rotten’’ lines to appear upon the printed proo 
A window, over which a slight cotton shade can be drawn, hin 
the light from making a shine on the copper to dazzle the eye wi 
the etcher is drawing his outlines. fy 
It is best not to attempt very large etchings, as they are more 
likely to be weak and irregular than where the eye can take in z 
portions of the picture at a glance. Accordingly, let the begi 
provide himself with plates of copper not larger than six inches 
eight... ~ e 
Steel needles are commonly employed by etchers in preferen 
to glass or crystal points, and three or four sizes of these are 
cessary, varying all the way from the broad, blunt point for hea 
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fine sky and cloud markings. The most convenient needle is or 
fixed in a heavy steel handle, or it may consist of a steel stick 
a small cigar sharpened at both ends. Wooden handles to #] 
needles are often employed, but, as an equal pressure on the 1 
nished surface of the copperplate is necessary, a heavy steel needle- 
holder is more sure and more easily managed than a wooden 
In the use of the latter great care has to be taken lest an energe 
or a careless mood may puncture the copper in some places and 
others leave the varnish but imperfectly removed from the su 
of the copperplate. : 

The ground or varnish for covering the copper is of varic 
kinds, its chief ingredient being wax, and it can be purchased 
prepared. The use of the ground is to protect the plate from th 
action of the acid in the blank places on the picture, and it < 
furnishes a soft and convenient medium upon which the needle n 
easily work. va 

Besides this wax groundwork another varnish is ne 
thin and transparent, with which the etcher may “stop out,” | 
it is technically called, any portions of the drawing after they 
been sufficiently bitten by the acid, which are covered with 
varnish, while the remaining parts of the picture are again 
mitted to the mordant. This varnish may also be procured at 
artists’ supply-shop, that called Street’s Brunswick black 
most generally in use; but Japan varnish is also excellent for 
purpose, and is the same that is employed by carriage-mak 
Both of these varnishes dry quickly, which is of great conseqt 
as otherwise the etcher must wait a long time between the. 
of his plate, to enable the coating to harden sufficiently not to 
affected by the acid. ; 

The bath in which the copper is immersed should be composed 
of nitric acid at forty degrees, mixed with an equal quantity 
water, and when not in use should be kept carefully bottled 
The old etchers frequently employed nothing but strong 
and salt for the purpose, and potash is not an unusual mo 
As our instructions are intended for amateurs, we confine 
selves to the most direct and simple rules, reserving for the e: 
menter himself any of the many devices that his fancy may di 
either from his own attempts, or from the processes of © 
people. A small hand-press for printing is of great service to 
ble the etcher to make his own proofs, but, as these can be s 
off for him by a printer, its necessity is not absolute. A 
hand-press can, however, be purchased for ten or twelve 
and, to any person working much at etching, the convenience 
comfort of owning one are very great. Besides these chief a 
ances of the etcher, the list of secondary utensils is as 
lows :— 

A hand-vise, with which to grasp the copperplate. Some 
or camel’s-hair brushes for “stopping out” the lines of the dre 
ing. Dabbers, with which to distribute the ground wax upon 
copperplate. The latter are best made of kid-leather, cotton: 
and horse-hair, and are constructed in the following way: Lay 
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ol in a circular form, about four inches across, upon the 
hen put a little heap of horse-hair upon it; tie the kid up 
d the wool and the horse-hair. 

oking tapers, with which to darken the ground preparatory to 
the drawing upon the copper. 

misher. This is a smooth steel instrument used for polish- 
copper by pressure or rough friction. < 
rapher’s tray for the acid-bath. And the etcher should 
upplied with soft hlotting-paper, emery-paper, coarse and 
oft cotton cloth; and there are many other convenient and 
fixings which any good book on etching will enable him to 


f£ ‘the amateur etcher desires to make his own proofs, and has 
ng-press, pictures may be made quite satisfactorily in 
of Paris, and this should be kept in a close tin box. Japan 
is best for etchings, but it is quite difficult to procure; 
paper is also very good ; but probably that most readily ob- 
coarse English water-colour paper. : 
experimenter in etching, having procured the materials 
named, proceeds thus with his work: A bit of the wax 
tied in a piece of silk and a copperplate is placed upon 
brick. When the heat has warmed the plate sufficiently, 
f groundwork tied up in the silk is passed over it. The 
the brick melts the groundwork through its silk cover- 
it should not bubble nor burn. In quantity, put upon 
s of the groundwork than you think you will need, as 
y it will be quite sufficient. The copperplate should now 
n in the hand-vise, and, with perpendicular strokes, the 
proceeds to smooth down any irregularities in the ground- 
with his dabber. The wax groundwork is of a light amber 
r, but, as on such a tint it is not very easy to see the drawing, 
of lampblack may be usefully employed. This is easily 
ished by passing a lighted taper gently under the plate, 
the hand-vise upside down, If the plate has become en- 
ly cool, warm it again a little with the hot brick, but do not 
per to come near enough to it to melt the groundwork. 
oking has been well done, the surface of the plate is 
nd the colour is even. 
late is now ready for the drawing, and, if the etcher desires 
work is facilitated by making a sketch of his subject upon 
kened groundwork of the plate. This can be done easily 
ig white chalk over a piece of thin paper, and then laying 
ide down upon the plate. With the point of a lead- 
in the picture lightly upon the paper, and, on remov- 
nite sketch will appear. With a soft brush remove any 
from the plate, and begin to make your drawing on the 


: many different ways of working. The drawing may 
d while the plate is in the acid. But the common and 
to draw all the lines of the picture with a firm hand, 
tely through the groundwork, before it is immersed. 
the groundwork remain in any of the lines, just where it 
e acid cannot take effect on the copper, and an imperfect 
It. a : 
s of different sizes according to the coarseness of the 
reground, having them usually wider and farther 
l lying the smallest needle to the markings which are 
t together, of the clouds and sky. 
ng being carefully completed, paint the back of the 
3runswick black varnish to prevent the action of the 
e the plate in a.bath of the nitric acid and water, 
pre sly been poured into the porcelain tray, just deep 
cover the plate. 
e required for the biting depends much upon the tempe- 
the experimenter can learn much more from a little 
rules could give him. A quarter of an hour may 
bitings of the delicate and faint sky-lines. The plate 
| from the bath, and with a fine brush of camel’s 
e of the “stopping-out”’ varnish with which he has 
according to our direction, the etcher goes over 
the most delicate markings of the drawing. The 
placed in the bath, till the set of lines the next in. 
faintest are a little more eaten, and again the plate 
1e bath, and these in their turn are “ stopped out” 


h dipped ‘in varnish. 
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Time must be taken, after the varnish is put on, to allow it to 
dry, but it is not usually very long. 

The process of immersing the plate and “stopping out’”’ the 
weaker portions of the picture may be repeated five or six times, 


. and, according to the variety of the lines, the etching will be more 


or less graduated in colour. Four or five hours in good weather 
will complete the biting process. 

If any of the lines are perceived to be too deeply bitten, the 
groundwork is removed by turpentine or petroleum, and the bur- 
nisher is applied to rub down the surface of the plate in the defec- 
tive spot. ‘The varnish is then spread over the plate again, through 
which the picture appears, and the defective spot is corrected : when 
this is done the plate is again dipped in the acid and the work of 
the biting is now complete. ° 

The use of the “dry point” is a most elegant and usual addi- 
tion to the etching, and on its peculiarities much of the charm of 
this variety of work depends. 

When the acid has done its part, the plate is rubbed with tur- 
pentine or petroleum which entirely removes the groundwork, and 
the copperplate appears with its pure surface covered with the pic- 
ture, the processes of whose development we have described. 

The experimenter now takes an etching-needle, quite sharp, and 
held alittle on the side, and with it he proceeds to cut into the cop- 
per any parts of the picture which need softness and richness of 
form, such as the leaves of grass near at hand, or dim shadows of 
trees seen in water, or mosson rocks. The pressure of the needle 
ploughs up a ridge of copper on the side of the line, and it is the 
clinging of the printer’s-ink to these ridges which gives richness 
to the etching. If, after a proof has been made, the line appears 
too black or too wide, its size may be reduced, by planing it down 
a little with the burnisher, held at right angles to the line itself. 

The plate, in the state to which we have brought it, is now fit for 
the printer, and proofs may be taken from the little hand-press, if 
the etcher possesses one. For this purpose, the etching-paper must 
be thoroughly dampened. The plate, having been inked and 
cleaned, is now placed upon the printing-press, the paper is’ laid 
upon the plate, and, a few sheets of thick woollen material being 
placed over the paper, it is submitted to the action of the roller 
once up and then down. 

An etcher should, if possible, take a few lessons from an expe- 
rienced printer, for much of the beauty of an etching depends on 
the management both of the ink and the paper. Many an inexpe- 
rienced etcher has been disappointed to find, on looking at his 
picture after it has been printed, that what had appeared to him 
on the copper as arich and elaborate drawing had now become 
weak, thin, and dry-looking. This is partly his own fault in being 
deceived by the brilliancy of his copperplate, which tends to pro- 
duce an appearance of richness which the white surface of the 
paper afterwards takes away. But his work also loses if the ink is 
too much removed from the copper in wiping it. An appearance 
of fulness may be given by what is termed metroussage, which 
consists in slightly blurring the plate by passing a soft rag gently 
to and fro over the inked lines, which gives their edges a dark tint 
somewhat similar in appearance to the work of the dry point. 

Before spreading the ink upon the plate, it should be heated as 
hot as the hand can bear it, when, with the dabber, printer’s-ink 
must be firmly rubbed over it, taking care to press the ink well 
into all the lines and markings of the picture. The superfluous ink 
having been removed by a soft piece of coarse cloth and the palm 
of the hand, the copper is ready for the press. 

Such is the ordinary process of etching, as it is given us by the 
best authorities; and, although it is modified by different artists 
according to their fancy, a good simple system of work will be 
found of more use to a beginner than elaborate instructions when 
they are at all vague. Experiment will show the amateur how he 
may improve upon these instructions in various ways. He will find 
that a few copies made at the commencement of his studies, from 
the works of practised etchers, will give him that insight into the 
necessary requirements of the process which many original at- 
tempts of his own fancy will fail to attain, Little things, such as 
the best direction in which to hold his needle in making dry-point 
work, will modify its results. He will discover, too, that the more 
slanting the needle, the higher will be the ridge made upon the 
copper with the dry point. Fine powdered willow-charcoal rubbed 
lightly over the plate, before beginning work, he will also discover 
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yields a delicate tone to the print on account of the minute parti- | the practice of an art where slight beginnings will be a gratifica- 


cles of ink its roughened surface retains. 
Such little modifications as these, and many more of a similar 
description, will surprise and delight the etcher as he advances in 


tion if he be a person of taste; and every step of his progress, as 
he goes on, will more amply and pleasantly express his thought. 
SUSAN N., CARTER. 
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N many respects the Sa/on of this year is disap- 
pointing. In the first place, it shows to disad- 
vantage beside the picked and varied collection 
of the chefs-d’euvre of modern Art, now on 
view at the Universal Exhibition. Secondly, too 
much had been/said about its attractions before- 
hand, It was affirmed that every eminent artist 

would send at least one important work to the Sa/oz on account 

of the interest and publicity afforded by the Exhibition season. 

This promise has not been kept. Nearly all the celebrated paint- 

ers of the day have sent their latest works to the Universal Exhi- 

bition, and either slight the Sa/on altogether or are represented 


there by some minor work. But what the collection lacks in qual-— 


ity it certainly tries to make up in quantity. Twenty-three hun- 
dred and thirty paintings adorn the walls of the Palais de I’In- 
dustrie. The American artists muster strong, contributing to the 
catalogue some fifty-seven names. And the catalogue itself is 
printed in smaller type, so as to bring it into the compact form 
that is usual on less prolific years. 

A very general public interest has been excited respecting M. Vi- 
bert’s ‘ Apotheosis of M. Thiers.’ The efforts made to thwart the 
artist in his project, and the obstacles thrown in his way, apart from 
the absorbing interest of the subject itself, have given his work a 
wide publicity. Apart from that, the very novelty of the attempt 
lent to the picture an element of attractiveness. How Vibert, ¢#e 
painter par excellence of minute and sparkling works, brimful of 
malice and of savozr fazve, would succeed on so wide a canvas, 
and with a subject of so deep and serious intent, was an absorb- 
ing question to the world of artists and of Art-critics. 

The result has been pretty much what was expected, even by 
the daring painter's warmest admirers. He has not wholly suc- 
ceeded, nor yet can the work be pronounced a failure. Yet the 
elements of greatness that should belong to such a composition 
are almost wholly lacking. The winged figure of Fame, that 
stands at the head of the dead statesman, is artificial in pose and 
unnatural in expression. Far better is the veiled and mourning 
image of France that stands at the foot of the bier, looking sadly 
down upon her dead; and her attitude, as she lets the tricoloured 
flag sink from her relaxed hand upon the couch which it covers 
with its folds, is at once natural and artistic. The head of Thiers, 
too, is superbly painted, and is an admirable likeness. The colour- 
ing of the whole composition is warm and: subdued, the prevailing 
tone being a rich violet. But the figure that represents the Com- 
mune is sensational and in bad taste, and her red draperies have 
an unpleasant and crude effect. Moreover, allegorical pictures are 
more or less a mistake nowadays. Far more impressive than this 
huge and laboured composition would have been a reproduction 
of the bedroom in the hotel at St.-Germain, with the dead states- 
man lying there in the first hours of his eternal rest. 

The most fervent worshippers of M. Carolus Duran will find 
it hard to pardon the aberrations of his talent as displayed in the 
ceiling that he has painted for the Palace of the Luxembourg. 
The bewilderments of the perspective, the reeling temple and tot- 
tering towers that have led the wicked wits of Paris to christen 
this remarkable work ‘The Catastrophe of the Rue Béranger,’ 
might be pardoned on the score that the spectators see the picture 
ina wholly different position from that which it is finally to assume, 
since it is hanging against the wall instead of being placed over- 
head. But no such excuse can be found for the scattered and in- 
harmonious lines of the grouping, nor for the crudeness of the 
colouring. The glaring blue of the sky is wholly lacking in depth 
or luminosity, and is evidently contrasted with certain masses of 
red drapery that are unpleasantly raw in colour. It isa relief to 
turn to another work from his pencil, the portrait of a golden-haired 


| child, wherein he is seen at his best, while his huge ‘Gloria Maria 
| de’ Medici’ decidedly shows him at his very worst. It is astonish- 


| he has done for some seasons past, his ‘ Charlotte Corday’ in par 


| of life-size and three-quarters length. She has just rung at t 


| artist, whose ‘Entry of Mohammed II. into Constantinople,’ by its 


| Thirst’ is a white waste of sand, beneath the pitiless glare of a 


_ laps up the water with frenzied haste, another has plunged hi 


| sive. Another Arab, crouching in the background, with his1 


_, to atmosphere, personages, and costumes. The laughing girl a 
| the door, with the light falling across her face, is especially wel 


ing that a practised and already celebrated artist could produce so 
very bad a work, seen with all the disadvantages of the subject 
and the position. . 

It is a relief to turn from the mass of sensational or prominent 
pictures such as always crowd the walls of the Sa/on to the rie 


grave works of a master like Bonnat. Here is his ‘ Portrait of the 
Countess of Viel-Castel,’ a half-length of a fair-haired lady in a 
black-velvet robé, who stands before you relieved against a back- 
ground of indeterminate and dusky hue. There are no accessories 
and no ornamentation; thé pose of the personage is of the sim: 
plest, and there is no straining after effect anywhere visible. Yet 
how great is the picture, how finely and with what a lifelike effec 
the head stands from the canvas, how admirable is the rendering 
of the flesh-tints and the contours of the head and arms, a 
what a subtile atmosphere of grace and refinement pervades the 
whole picture! Scarcely less successful is his portrait of the 
‘Count de Montalivet,’ which only loses by comparison with his mar= 
vellous ‘M. Thiers’ of last year, which is now at the Univers: 
Exhibition. 
Merle shows to more advantage at the Sa/on of this year 


ticular being a striking and expressive work. The figure of t 
‘ Angel of Assassination,’ as the French writers call her, is sho 


door of Marat, and the cord is still vibrating from her touch. 
one hand, half hidden amid the folds of her dress, she holds | 
knife, while in the other she presses, in a convulsive grasp agair 
her breast, the letter that is to gain her admission to the monster 
presence. Her fair face, with its knitted brows and burning ey: 
is eloquent of a determined purpose and unflinching resolu 
The costume that she wears is historically accurate in all its d 
tails: a dress of soft striped stuff in shades of grey and whi 
muslin kerchief crossed over the bosom, and on her head a bi 
felt hat with a green cockade at one side, and encircled with a | 
green ribbon. Painted with M. Merle’s peculiar grace and tend 
charm, this fine picture daily attracts a group of gazers. It goes 
to America, having been purchased by Mr. Wilhelm Schaus, the 
well-known dealer. Merle’s other work, the ‘Charles VI. an 
Odette,’ is less successful, though the head of the distracted kit ig, 
who is playing at cards with his gentle guardian, is very character- 
istic and expressive. 5 

Benjamin Constant’s ‘ Land of Thirst’ has also been bought by 
Mr. Schaus, and consequently will soon be seen in New York. It 
is one of the very best of the productions of this gifted young 


strong qualities of composition and colouring, so triumphantly cai 
ried off a second medal some two seasons ago. The ‘ Land | 


African sun. A slender runlet of water crosses the sands in th 
foreground,’ An Arab horseman pauses there to let his prisoner: 
three half-naked Moors, drink from this scanty rivulet. In thei 
eagerness they have fallen prostrate on the ground. One ma 


face in it, a third fills his bottle, while their captor looks on impas: 
across his knees, watches the movements of the prisoners. 


Constant’s other contribution is a large picture representing th 
interior of a harem in Morocco. It is good and characteristic a: 


painted, and there is much strength of colour in the whole. ( 
The rigorous realism of ‘ Les Foins’ (‘ In the Hay-field’), by Ba: 
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ze, will appeal to the critical sense even of those who do 
ogether admire the aberrations and odd theories that so 
d astray the talent of this gifted young painter. It isa 
ork, representing two labourers, a man and a woman, in 
field. The man lies stretched upon the grass in the back- 
d, fast asleep. In the foreground sits the woman, leaning 
, with stolid eyes and mouth wide open, as though she 
inhaling the delicate sweetness of the new-mown hay. Very 
painted is this scene, with a breadth and power that recall 
of the best efforts of the lamented Millet. Unfortunately, 
age has not yet learned the art of painting peasant-life 
infusing into his personages a certain tinge of vulgarity. 
male haymaker is positively repulsive of aspect. There is 
1 about her of the unconscious pathos of Millet’s peasant- 
or of the equally unconscious heroism of Vollon’s ‘ Fish- 
1. She is a stupid-looking, bullet-headed, country clodhop- 
nothing more; an unpleasant creature to look at, and one 
no hint or revelation of any of life’s higher possibilities. M. 
e has also sent a portrait of the well-known novelist, André 
et, an excellent likeness, painted with a certain forcible sim- 
that reminds one of the portraits of Holbein. 
on’s ‘Spaniard,’ though more conventional in subject and 
1ent than was his far-famed ‘ Fisher-Girl,’ is yet a fitting pen- 
o that remarkable work. Clothed in black, and wearing the 
al round black cap, his solitary personage sits before a table, 
towards the spectator his youthful yet pale and thoughtful 
, and his deep, dark eyes. The tone of the picture is some- 
o dusky throughout; but, apart from that defect, it is a 
ful and striking work. Equally fine in its way is his ‘ Hel- 
Henri II.,’ one of the most remarkable pictures of its class 
e owe to his gifted and painstaking pencil, very fine in 
ling, and subdued in colour. Ske 
ier’s ‘Liberator of the Territory’ shares with the ‘ Apothe- 
f M. Thiers’ the honour of being considered the sensational 
of the year. Its subject and the peculiar mode in which 
treated it have been so often described as to need merely 
mention here. The artist has skilfully overcome many of 
salient difficulties presented by his subject. To represent the 
tre- shaped curve of the Assembly, all crowded with 
and yet to avoid all semblance of fixedness or immobility 
> thronging heads, and to bring out the personality of M. 
and the decisive action of the moment as well, into full 
e the principal knotty points that he had to solve. And 
avoided all dangers with surprising skill. The human 
ff the Assembly part, to show the silver-crowned head of M. 
their midst. M. Gambetta, in the.foreground, the repre- 
of the Left, points to M. Thiers, exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold 
erator of the Territory!’’ De Fouston pauses abashed in 
ourse. Paul de Cassagnac looks on with a sneer. The 
i—the Right are silent. The respective likenesses of 
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SORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two 
g portraits have been recently added to this gallery—of 
age, the artist, by Thomas Le Clear, and of the late George 
i arke Custis, by Waldo. Great contrast in style, colour, and 
is presented by these pictures. The quiet, subdued tones of Le 

1 middle-tint, its fine finish, and the grave dignity of the 
every beholder, so as to make him understand why this noble 
d such marked praise when exhibited in the British Royal 
Le Clear is fortunate in being so well represented in the 
ery—alongside of some of the best heads by Stuart, Hard- 
_ Wholly opposite in style and treatment is the portrait 
or” of Arlington, as he complacently termed himself, 
22nd of February, he addressed his fellow-citizens in 
welcomed at Arlington Spring the boating-parties from 
in whose festivities he ever willingly joined. The likeness 
and is depicted in strong, ruddy colour—every stroke of the 
en and revealing the facial character of the man. 
down of the colour would have improved it; but, 


the personages are well preserved, the form and face of M. Gam- 
betta and the head of Thiers being especially excellent. M. 
Garnier, in his earlier and lighter works, such as the ‘ Punition des 
Adultéres,’ showed himself a master in the art of imparting ex- 
pression to his personages, and that art has not failed him now. 
The varying emotions of the moment are well shadowed forth on 
the features of the actors in that memorable scene. 

For charm of subject and grace of sentiment few pictures in 
the Sa/on are more attractive than is the ‘Alone’ of M. Tofano, 
a Neapolitan artist. It represents a newly-wedded pair who have 
just sought their new home after the marriage ceremony. It is a 
sumptuous abode, elegant with works of Art, exotics, and rich 
furniture, and the bright spring sunshine without streams with 
tempered lustre through windows shaded with lace and rose-hued 
silk. The bride, still in her wedding-dress, has cast aside her veil 
and wreath, and the young husband has caught her to his heart, 
and presses his lips to her brow. To this most charming scene 
one-can only bring the objection that the lady is too coldly passive, 
otherwise the tenderness and sweetness of the whole conception 
are beyond all praise. 

The cats of M. Louis-Eugéne Lambert are, as usual, the most 
characteristic and attractive reproductions of animal life to be 
found at the Sa/on. One of his contributions this year is probably 
destined to as widespread a popularity as was obtained by his 
‘Envoi en Province,’ that basketful of recalcitrant kittens that 
won such a success a few years ago. This year M. Lambert takes 
an historic flight ; and, remembering the fact that Cardinal Richelieu 
was passionately fond of cats, he paints for our delectation the pets 
of the great statesman. No respecters of the symbols of power 
are they, these audacious pussies, for they have actually taken pos- 
session of the scarlet hat of the cardinal, and, while a bevy of them 
nestle in the crown, one saucy kitten lies on his back and plays 
merrily with the pendent tassels. His other contribution is felici- 
tously named ‘ Fallen Greatness.’ A tiger-skin rug is spread upon 
the floor, and a sober mother-cat and her family have taken pos- 
session of this relic of the king of the forest, one white little rascal 
having taken his seat on the head of the royal beast, which, with 
its glass eyes and grinning teeth, seems to be protesting ferociously 
yet vainly against the indignity. The languid dignity of the mo- 
ther-cat, with her glossy fur, pink nose, and reposeful attitude, is 
well contrasted with the irrepressible vivacity of her offspring. 

We look with interest at the productions of the medal-winners 
of past exhibitions. M. Lucien Melingue, with his ‘ Raising of the 
Siege of Metz by Charles V. in 1553,’ and Mr. Bridgman with his 
‘Diversions of an Assyrian King,’ more than maintain their repu- 
tations as prize-winners of last year. Of M. Benjamin Constant I 
have already spoken. But the ‘ Last Hours of the Emperor Vi- 
tellius,’ by M. Sylvestre, is a shock and a disappointment, and in 
no wise satisfies the expectations which were excited by his splen- 
did ‘ Nero and Locusta,’ now in the Luxembourg. 
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| as it is, old citizens admire the likeness, and recognise its familiar style 
of dress, even to the coloured silk cravat. Mr. Custis was once much 
ridiculed for his ambitious attempts to paint on large canvases the 
battle-scenes of the Revolution, and also for his efforts to write Ameri- 
can plays, but still he was endeared to Washingtonians by his kindly 
disposition, and his occasional ‘‘ Reminiscences” to the late Wational 
Intelligencer with every return of Washington’s birthday. Naturally 
enough, a good portrait of this old celebrity proves a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Corcoran Gallery. 


| ©Tye BRIDE oF LAMMERMOOR,’ BY J. E. MILLAIs, R.A.—This, one 
of the most finished of Mr. Millais’s latest productions, is now on view 
at the King Street Galleries, St. James’s, London. It expresses happily 
a combination of touching sentiments, and will doubtless greatly add to 
the reputation of its author. ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ is a com- 
panion picture to the ‘ Effie Deans,’ which we noticed recently, and will, 
like it, be engraved. The moment chosen by the painter is that in 
which Lucy Ashton, recovered from her swoon, but scarcely from her 
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bewilderment and terror, clings to the arm of the Master of Ravens- 
wood, helplessly yet trustingly, with hope and fear blended in a face 
whose natural beauty her varying emotions have spiritualised and sub- 
limed. Her eyes are blue and her complexion is passing fair, while his 
glance is dark and piercing, and his face deeply olive, like that pertain- 
ing to the land whence comes his plumed sombrero. He is marking the 
approach of Sir William Ashton, who is out of the picture, and knows 
that to him is owing the ruin of his house, but little dreaming that his 
own personal fate will be linked so tragically with that of his enemy’s 
daughter, The rocky recess, whose gloom is relieved by the sparkle of 
a tiny burn, and bya rich growth of ferns and wild-flowers, forms a 
background to the future lovers as picturesque as it is appropriate. 
The picture is to be engraved by Mr. T. Oldham Barlow, A.R.A. 


INGENIOUS CARVED Work.--A Greek monk has at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion a remarkable carving in frame-relief, eighty centimetres by fifty, in 
which is figured half of the New and Old Testament. The principal sub- 
ject is the Temple of Solomon, while the rest is found in the frame of 
three stories, which triply surrounds it, itself enclosed in a final frame 
heavily adorned. The centre and interior frame are of boxwood, the outer 
one is of a darker wood. ‘Although of only the size of an ordinary envel- 
ope, the temple is wonderfully carved. It is not a simple bas-relief, like 
the rest, but in high-relief of several grades, which shows distinctly the 
triple row of columns, the galleries crowded with people, the majestic 
architecture, and all the decorative details. In the centre, the prophet 
Zachariah is advancing towards the double stairway on the first story, 
to receive Mary of Nazareth, who is approaching with Anna. On each 
side and behind a respectful crowd makes way for them. This part of 
the work is the most ideal, with artistic thought; all the rest, although 
of marvellous mechanical execution, has too much the ingenuous cha- 
racter of the cingue-cento sculptures to excite any other than a senti- 
ment of astonishment at the patient ability of the artist. The details 
destroy the effect of the whole, and the result is a confusion, in which 
only stands out the background of the temple. It is only by a long and 
minute examination with the lens that the immense mass of detail can 
be comprehended, The Life of the Virgin, the Magi, the Patriarchs, 
the Creator, Paradise, Hell, the Evangelists, Calvary, the Baptism of St. 
John, etc., are all represented. 


A REMARKABLE WoRK.—Among sculptured works in the exhibition 
of the London Royal Academy is a simple cast in plaster of a very 
small work, which might almost fit into a trowsers-pocket ; it is but-five 
and one-half inches in height, by four inches in diameter; yet, insigni- 
ficant as it seems, it has taken an artist six years to produce it. It is 
the work of an Italian, G. de Giovanni, and is in the catalogue num- 
bered 1539; but nothing is there said of the manner in which it has 
been wrought. The material is a thick glass tumbler; its surface is 
engraved into a bas-relief representing the training of young Bacchus, 
the future god of the grape The group is in low-relief; the figures 
have been studied, and are modelled with as much fidelity and veritable 
Art-knowledge as if the size had been feet instead of inches. By this 
work the artist has attempted to revive this almost forgotten branch of 
an art of which, with the exception of the relic of the Barberini-Port- 
land Vase in the British Museum, so few specimens of importance are 
now to be met with, however greatly valued and cultivated it may have 
been among the ancients under the name of tovewmata vitri. It would 
be difficult to convey an idea of the unwearying patience, as well as 
continued labour, required and given to produce this little, yet great, 
work. It is one of those efforts of genius that can by no possibility be 
recompensed—that could have been undertaken and carried through 
only under the stimulus of love of the art. 


A REMARKABLE PrANo,—The London Atheneum gives the following 
description of a magnificent grand piano, made from designs by, and 
under the inspection of, Mr. Alma-Tadema for himself: It is formed 
and decorated in a Byzantine manner, and accompanied by a superb 
seat, or rather throne, in the same style, for the players. The top is en- 
riched with inlays of varicoloured woods, ivory, mother-of-pearl, and 
ebony, of geometrical patterns, in the fashion of opus Alexandrinum ; 
and in front the opening over the keys and elsewhere is decorated in 
keeping with the above, with medallions and monograms of the initials 
of the artist and his wife, the last in ivory reliefs, and pierced panels of 
brass and wood. The cheeks of the front are of solid ivory, beauti- 
fully and boldly carved with acanthus-leaves ; the panels on the carved 
side contain incised figures of owls, nightingales, and cuckoos, respec- 
tively, with lines of music figuring the notes of each bird; a band of 


polished ivory gute forms the lowest portion of the body of the in-. 


strument all round. The front-legs are coupled pillars of various dark 
woods, such as rosewood, with boldly-carved capitals and fine bases ; 
the back-leg is a square pier, wrought in keeping with the Byzantine 


_ ving to. study early and recent productions of this Art, side by side, 


style of the whole design. Inside the cover are large panels of ivoi 
destined to receive autograph signatures of the distinguished musicia 
who may favour the owner of this most splendid instrument by using 


THE ScorrisH NATIONAL GALLERY will shortly come into possession 
of what is assumed to be a portion of one of Raffaelle’s cartoons, b 
queathed to the Royal Scottish Academy by the late Sir D. Mon 
Speaker of the New Zealand House of Representatives. The frag 
is of small size, and is almost entirely covered by two female he 
which, in all probability, formed a part of the cartoon represen 
‘The Massacre of the Innocents.’ Both heads are those of women 
posed to be witnessing the murder of their children ; “ one,” accordi 
to a local paper, the Scotsman, “wears an expression of intense ho 
the other of more passive grief; while both afford notable examples 
the large and monumental style in which the matured art of Raffa 
found expression.” The picture has been traced as having been in t 
possession of Jonathan Richardson, the portrait-painter, who lived 
tween 1668 and.1745, and was the owner of several other similar f 
ments; it afterwards passed into the hands of the Duke of Argyll, at w 
death it was bought, in 1779, by Flaxman, the sculptor, who subsequent 
gave it toa Mr. Saunders, of Bath, from whom it was purchased, for 
sum of £30, by the father of Sir D. Monro. It is painted on thi 
paper in ¢empera, so as to have somewhat of the appearance of a fres¢ 


AN excellent opportunity is afforded the student of artistic engra 


the galleries of Herman Wunderlich and Company, at 880 Broadway 
in this city. Messrs. Wunderlich and Company make a specialty 
engravings and etchings; they have in their folios some of the olde 
and rarest prints extant, examples of the most famous masters of earli 
Art, and also exquisite specimens of the etchers’ tools under the la 
inspiration of the schools. Of the latter are etchings by Seymour Hai 
the English amateur, some of whose works Hamerton pronounces t 
most beautiful ever made. Certainly ‘The Mill-pond’ in this ga 
is remarkable for exquisite beauty ; itis the most truly beautiful etching 
we can recall ; while the ‘Calais Pier’ is distinguished for bold effec 
and virile force. Among other modern etchings are examples by Y 
tler, Detaille, Millet, and Meryon. Among the old and rare prints in 
Messrs. Wunderlich and Company’s collection are examples by Clau 
Lorraine, Mare Antonio, Rembrandt, Ostade, Andrea Mantegna, Diir 
and other famous etchers, some of which are more precious than ston 
of value. There are, also, some specimens of fine old English 
French line engraving—so that, in this unique and singularly 

chosen collection, the connoisseur finds invaluable gems to delight 
eye, and the amateur and student an exhibit of different schools, all 
which to the attentive observer can be but eminently illuminating 

instructive. j 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED STATUE IN ALGERIA.—A letter from 
in Algeria, to the French journal Z’/ndépenaant, gives the foll 
interesting information: The chief of the Ferdjoun station, who 
already been distinguished for his archeological discoveries, and for hi 
contributions to Algerian epigraphic inquiries, has just succeeded i 
rescuing from the old soil of Djimillah a very beautiful statue in whit 
marble, which has not experienced the slightest injury, and represen 
female of more than life-size. This work of Art, which can mai 
comparison with the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, has been 
from a single block of that fine Numidian marble which Rome 
ported, at inordinate cost, to decorate her public buildings. The 
is thought to represent Julia Domna, a not improbable conjecture, w! 
in the absence of more unequivocal inquiries, it is considered that 
empress, the mother of Caracalla, was highly venerated in that q 
of Africa where Cuiculum (Djimillah) is located. It is said t 
beautiful statue will speedily be forwarded to Constantina. 


VALUABLE EGYPTIAN PApyRuS.—It is stated by the Paris Chron 
des Beaux-Arts that the French authorities have become possessed | 
most precious Egyption papyrus, some eight metres fifty centim 
long, and forty-three in breadth, When, about two months since, 
relic was transmitted to the Louvre, it was in the form of a roll, ; 
accordingly subject to a deploying operation. This was so su 
that not only a full development took place, but the whole hierog]y 
text was carefully preserved. The MS. is drawn up in the name of 
princess called Nedjem, mother of the high-priest Her-Hor, who 
usurped the royal power at the close of the Rameses, the twenti 
Manetho. It is an hieroglyphic specimen of the “ Book of the 
well-known religious formulary, offering especial interest from ( 
ing by certain significance that it was drawn up at the crisis when 
Hor replaced the legitimate descendants of the Rameses. It will 
be exhibited in the funereal hall of the Egyptian Museum. 
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TURKISH RUG PATTERNS. 


A beautiful Rug can be made by drawing in 
Rags, Yarn, etec., into one of our stamped burlap 
patterns. Easy and fascinating work. On re- 
cetpt of One Dollar we will send a large size sam- 
ple, with hook and full directions. Send stamp 
for Circular. Quote Tun Art JouRNAL, 


TURKISH RUG PATTERN 00., 339 Sixth Ave. N. Y. 


JAPAN. — INDIA. CHINA. 


CHOICEST GOODS FROM THESE NATIONS 
CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 


We call special attention to our zzmense and varied stock of 
Japanese, Chinese, and India goods on exhibition in our spacious 
salerooms, comprising choicest specimens of Satsuma, Kaga, Imari, 
Kiyoto, Banko, Owari, -Awata, Seidji, and other rare wares, an- 
cient and modern. Also, magnificent Cloisonné Enamels, finely- 
wrought Antique and Modern Bronzes, handsome Porcelains from 
the famous manufacturers of Japan and China, superb Gold Lac- 
quers, Ivory Carvings, handsomely-embroidered and _finely- 
painted Screens and Hangings, carved Teakwood Cabinets, Ta- 
bles, Lanterns, etc.; in fact the largest stock and greatest variety 
ever shown in this country, at lower prices than elsewhere. 

PERSIAN, TURKISH, and JAPANESE CARPETS and 
ae of new designs and desirable sizes; Portiéres, Table-Coy- 
ers, etc. 


A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY, 


827-829-831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY: 


THE ARMIES OF ASIA AND EUROPE. 


By EMORY UPTON, 
Brevet Major-General U. S. Army. 


Price, $3.00. D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
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FREDERICK & FIELD, 
Manufacturers of Granite Monuments 


And all descriptions of ine Cemetery Work, from. Light, 
Medium, and Dark Blue Quincy, and all other varieties of 
New England Granite. Zstimates and Designs furnished. 


Quarries and Office.--.---...-+...e. eee at Quincy, Mass. 


) BURNETT'S 
COLOGNE. 


Unrivalled in Richness and 
Delicacy of Perfume. 


In Quarter and Half Pints, Pints 
and Quarts. 


i Highest Awards at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, at Louisville, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. Boston, 


and New York. 


The Awards were given for ‘‘z¢s rich- 
ness, delicacy, and care in compounding, 
confirming the opinion of the best judges, 
that it is seperior to any foreign or 
domestic. 


For sale by Park & Titrorp, ACKER, 
MeErrAtt & Conpit, B. Attman & Co., 
Jounstox Bros. & Co., R. H. Macy & 
Co., Frep’K Lorser & Co. 
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HERMAN TROST & CO,, 
48, 50, 52, and 64 
Murray St., New York. 


Established since 1835. 


French and English China 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


CrysTaL TABLE AND FANcy 
GLASSWARE, 


Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pottery, Bronzes and 
Curios; Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and Worcester Fine Porcelain ; 
Maiolica and Faience articles in great variety. 

LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Limoges, 
and from our collectors in Japan and China, 

Prices very moderate, 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
will be found at the rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH & CO., 


880 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others, 
It also contains exquisite proofs by Morghen, Toschi, Bonghi, 
Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &e. 

Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 


examination. Prices Moderate. 
CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


IMPERIAL CARDS 


SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN, 
BY ROCK WOOD, 
17 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 
Mr. Rockwood gives personal atten- 
tion to the posing of sitters, from 9 to 4 
o’clock daily. 


SPECIAL SKY-LIGHT for copying Paintings, 
Statuary, and Brie-a-Brac. 


‘ore freuch ‘ines and 3rnty, 


DIRECT FROM THE VINEYARDS. 


CLARET, CHAMPAGNE, BURGUNDY, SAU. 
TERNE, RARE CHATEAU WINES. 
SPECIALTY OF OLD AND 
VERY OLD COGNAC 
BRANDY. 


In cases and in single bottles. Orders per mail promptly filled. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


For Sale by HERMAN TROST & CO, 
Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray Street. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE A. D. 1835. 

Also, Importers of French Chinaware, Crystal 
Table-Glassware, Artistic Pottery, etc. 


— 
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Appleions’ New Handy-Volume Serves. 


Brilliant Novelettes ; Romance, Adventure, T yavel, Humor; Historic, Literary, 
and Society Monographs. 


SUPPLEMENT. — 


__-- Contents for JULY. 


The books in this series are of a size convenient for the pocket, and yet large enough to admit of bold and handsome type in order 
that they may be perused without fatigue, with that sense of restfulness and pleasure which well-printed volumes alone confer. Fiction 
necessarily predominates in the plan, but it is designed to make the range of selection comprehensive, so as to include works of every 
variety of theme, from old authors and new, and attractive to students as well as general readers. The volumes are x8mo, paper 
covers, printed on good paper, in large type, and sold at low prices. 


I. The Past, Present, and Future, of Turkey, 
Highness Mipnat Pasa, 


II. The Great Tropical Fallacy. By J. ArsuTHn 01 


III. Impressions of America. By R. W. DALE, © 
lar Education. 


NOW READY. 


1, Jet: Mer Face or her Fortune? 
A Story. By Mrs. Anniz EpwarpDEs. Price, 30 cents. 


2 A Struggle. A Story. By Barner Puturps. 
Price, 25 cents. 


3. Gordon Baldwin, and The Philoso= 


pher’s Pendulum. By Rupoven Linpav. 
Price, 25 cents. 


4, Miisericordia. A Story. By Erse, Lynn Lin- 
TON. Price, 20 cents. 


5. The Fisherman of Auge, A Story. By 
KATHARINE S. Macquorp, Price, 20 cents. 


6. Essays of Ellia. First Series. By Cuartes 
Lams. Price, 30 cents. . 


4, Whe Bird of Passage. A Story. By J. 
Sueripan LE Fanu. Price, 25 cents. 

8. Lights of the Old English Stage. 
Price, 30 cents. Se ee Be 


9. The House of the Two Barbels. 


By Anpr& THEURIET. Price, 20 cents. . 


VOLUMES TO FOLLOW AT THE RATE OF ABOUT ONE A WEEK. 


Appletons’ Collection of Foreign Authors. 


The ‘‘ Collection of Foreign Authors” embraces selections from the better current light 
“iterature of France, Germany, and other countries of the European 
Continent, translated by competent hands. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ARIADNE.. From the French of HENRY GRE&VILLE. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


1. Samuel Brohl and Company. 4A Novel. 
Fom the French of Vicror CHERBULIEZ, Paper cover, 60 
cents; cloth, $x.co. 


2. Gerard’s Marriage. A Novel. From the 
French of ANDR& THEURIET. Paper cover, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


8. Spirite. A Fantasy. From the French of THROPHILE 
GavTizr. Paper, socents; cloth, 75 cents. 


4. The Tower of Percemont. A Story. 
From the French of GEorGE SAND. Paper cover, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


5. Meta Holdemis. A Novel. From the French of 
VicTor CHERBULIEZ. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

6. Romances of the East. From the French 
of Comre DE GoBINEAU. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

4, Renee and Franz (Le Blewet). From 
the French of Gustave Hatter. Paper cover, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

8. Madame Gosselim. From the French of Louis 
U.sacu. Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

9. The Godson of a Marquis. A Novel. 


From the French of ANDRE THEURIET. Paper cover, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Appletons Library of American Fiction. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BONNY KATE. 4 novel. By CHRISTIAN REID. Paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


1, Valerie Aylmer. Paper, 7s cents; cloth, $1.25. 


2, Whe Lady of the Ice. By James Dz Mute. 
With Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

3. Morton House. By the author of “Valerie Ayl- 
mer.” With Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

4. Righted at Last. A Novel. With Illustrations. 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

5, Mabel Lee. By the author of “ Morton House.” 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

6. Doctor Vandyke. By Joun Esren Cooxe. 
With Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

7. Ebb-Tide, and other Stories, By Cunis- 
TIAN Reip. With Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 

1.25. 


8. An Open Question. By James De Muuz. 
With Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

9, Spicy. A Novel. By Mrs. Martua J. Lame. With 
Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25, 

10. Lakeville; or, Substance and 
Shadow. By: Mary HEAty, author of “A Sum- 


mer’s Romance,” etc. Illustrated. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $x.25. 

11. Nina’s Atonement, and other Sto- 
ries. By Curistian Rez. Illustrated. Paper, 75 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 

12. A Daughter of Bohemia. By Cuuis- 
TIAN Rei. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

13. Hearts and HMlands. $4 Story in Sixteen 
Chapters. By Curistian Reto. 8vo. Paper, so cents. 

14, Little Joanma. 4 Novel. By Kamsa Tuorrs. 
Paper, 60 cents, 


15. Bressant. A Novel. By Jurian Hawtnorne. 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $x.25. 

16, The Land of the Skys; or, Adventures 
in Mountain By-ways. By Curisttan Rew, Illus- 
trated. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

17. After Mamy Days. A Novel. By Curis- 
TIAN Rep. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

18. Garth. A Novel. By Juuian Hawrnornr, author 


of ‘ Bressant,”’ ‘‘ Saxon Studies,” etc. 8vo. Paper, 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 4 BF 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above volumes sent by mail, post-paid, to any address in.the United States or Canada, upon receipt of the price. 


IV. On keeping Silence from Good Words. By RJ e: 
V. The Political Destiny of Canada. By Sir Francis Hi 
VI. Animals and their Environments. By ANDRI my 
VII. The Cossacks. By Captain Cyprian A. G. Bri 


VIII. The Social Origin of Nihilism and Pessimism in 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


_AX. Freemasonry: Its History and Aims. By E 


WILLOUGHBY. 


X. The Nervous System and the Intellect. — 


PoucHeT. 


XI. Johnson’s Lives. By MatrHew ARNOLD. ; 
_ XII, Professor Clifford refersto Dr. Elam: A Lett 


Price, 25 cents; or, $3.00 per annum, 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publ 


Supplement No. r5 will be sent to any address in 


States, on receipt of the price. 


549 & 551 Broad 


licen At Sleek etal 


Published in Parts, Imperial Quarto. Price, Pifty € 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANTL 
TRATED WORK ON EUROPE EVE 
PUBLISHED, 


Picturesque 


—— 


ety 


_ vi pees 


i) 
| A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of . 


THE MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES, SHORES, FORESTS, & 
NATURAL FEATURES, AND THE ANCIENT 


£4 


DRALS, CASTLES, PALACES, OLD STRUOTD 


OTHER PIOTURESQUE AND HISTORICAL P 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND TUE CONTINENT. 


EDITED BY BAYARD TAYLO 


Uniform with '! Picturesque America.” 


Tuis truly superb work, which has now been fi 
years in active preparation, will consist of a com 
and elaborate pictorial illustration of the greater p 

tray the great mou 
the superb lakes, the beautiful valleys, the 
cascades, the great rivers, with inati: 
ations, and with these the temples and ruins of anci 
and Rome, the grand Gothic cathedrals, the quaint ol 
the splendid palaces, the grim old castles, the strang 
other places and objects of note, it being the purpo 
lishers to illustrate the varied picturesque and hist 


ropean Continent. It will 


their fascinating hi 


a 


f 


that storied land with a fullness and artistic effect be 


thing hitherto attempted. 


The engravings of this work are all new, having be 
from sketches by American and English artists, w 
years past have been traveling over every 
order to secure accurate and 

laces. No labor and no cost have been 


the latest views i 


illustrations in every particular not only trustworthy 
able for their artistic excellence. 


“ This superbly-illustrated serial,” says the 5 
cial Bulletin, ‘‘ is the best and most complete pi 
tation ever produced, of the most noted scenes, buil 
mountains, and other remarkable points in Eu: 


3 


tartistic merit. Its completeness and elegan 
that the ee feels a satisfaction in its po 


in which 


¢ has the fullest value received for hi 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


TING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, ENGRAVING, ETCHING, or 
IGNING in any of its branches, It is a record of Progress in the Arts; it affords instruction to amateurs and 
ts; it furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions; it gives examples of what is doing in Europe and 
fica in the different arts; it is a choice gallery of engravings, executed in the best manner, on both steel and 
. Among its varied features are the following: 


OORATIVE ART—Papers designed to give instruction in the principles of Decorative ART, in the application of 
natural forms to ornamentation, with designs for China-Painting, Furniture, Carving, Embroidery, Lace, Wall-Decoration, 
Pottery, and for all industries into which decoration or ornament enters. 


[] RICAN INTERIORS —iustrations of artistic furnishing, as exemplified in American homes, engraved in the 
best manner possible. 


HOMES OF AMERICA.—A series giving views of residences in different parts of the country, including the 
stately mansions of the wealthly, the picturesque homes of the people, and views of the residences of noted men. 


a 


(RICOAN PAINTERS —A series of articles on AmeRIcAN ARTISTS, accompanied by examples of their works. 
The engravings in this series afford some of the best examples of wood-cutting ever given to the public. 


PARIS EXP OSITI. ON FOR 1878 —llustrations of contributions of an Art-character to the French Ex- 


position of 1878. Large space will be given to this feature. 


49 EHENGRA VIN GS—Each number contains three Steel Engravings, in many instances a single plate being worth 
more than the price of the number. The steel engravings consist of examples of BriTisH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL 


4 Artists. Subjects in Sculpture are also given. 


ER FHATUR HS—Papers on contemporary British Arvists, with examples of their works, engraved on wood; 


Nothing is left undone to sustain the reputation of this publication as the most valuable and beautiful of all the Art Peri- 
1 the world. Printing, paper, and general get-up, are of the best character, such as to win the commendation of all 


—_—__—@ <0» _—_<\_ 


for Canada and the United States, has been purchased by the publishers), with extensive additions relating to 
‘Art and American topics. The proprietors give notice that some of the steel pilates and illustrations appear- 


Ps 


iS ed monthly. Sold only by Subscription. PRICE, 75 CENTS PER NUMBER (payable to the carrier), or Nine 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 §& 551 Broadway, WN. Y. 


; : 22 Hawley St., Boston; 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, Baltimore ; 54 Ninth St., Pittsburg; 100 State St., Albany ; 
: 61 Washington St., Chicago; 32014 North 3d St., St. Louis; 20 St. Charles St., New Orleans; 230 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
< _- fi ; my i 4 7 
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AVERILL PAINT, 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Bxterior Paint Known. 


White and all the Fashionable Shades Sold by 
the Gallon, Ready for Use. 
The finest residences in the country use it. 


Rey. S. WESTLEY LAKE says: “Our Church painted 
with your Paint looks splendid.” 


Gen. D. H. STROTHER: ‘It is economical.” 
F. F. THOMPSON, Esq.: “‘ My buildings look beautiful.” 


dreds of testimonials from owners of the finest residences 
in eg gL with Sample Card of Colors, furnished free by 
dealers, and by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago. 


Terra-Cotta 
Garden-Vases, Statuary, etc. 


Also, Vases for Art-Decoration. Our Wares are the best. 
We received the only award recommended by the Judges on 
Pottery to an American exhibitor of Art and Horticultural Terra- 
Cotta. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
GALLOWAY & GRAFF, 
1723 Market St., Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 


of i ae 
The anual Cyclopaedia, 
FOR THE YEAR 1877. 


New Series, Vol. II. 


Unirorm 1n Size, StyLes or BINDING, AND PRICE, WITH THE 
“* AMERICAN CyYCLOPADIA.” © 


THE ANNUAL CyctopzptA of 1877 is an unusually valuable 
book. Many of the single articles are alone worth far more to 
the reader than the cost of the volume. That, for instance, on 
“International Commerce” has not its like in the English lan- 
guage. The great conflict in Europe, involving the highest 
diplomacy of the age, and ‘‘Currency,” the great question before 
the public mind in 1877, with its varying standards, receive 
special attention, Ina word, each country has an article which 
includes the history of the year, statistics of population, commerce, 
politics, etc. ; each State’ of the Union is separately noticed, and 
each Department of the Federal Government}; there are obituary 
notices of the more famous men who died during the year; each 
religious body, with the progress of its principles, is fully treated ; 
there are fresh articles on Astronomical Phenomenaand Progress, 
Chemistry, Geographical Discovery and Exploration, Litera- 
ture and Literary Progress among the various nations; Mod- 
erm Ordnance, Phonography, the Telephone, Torpedoes of the 
most improved and destructive kinds, Labor-Strikes of the year, 
etc., etc. Thus, while it isa book of human facts and events, 
its great aim is to record and set them forth in such a manner 
that every reader can detect and understand the active principles 
upon which they rest, and their manifest development. 


*,* The Annuat CycLtop#p1a supplements the AMERICAN 
Cyctop#p1A so far a8 relates to the events of history, records of 
religious movements, science, politics, literature, and biography, 
during the year, and is illustrated with numerous cuts of impor- 
tant cities and buildings in all parts of the world; and also Steel 
Portraits of the English Premier, Earl BEACONSFIELD, the Amer- 


ican Secretary of State, Hon. Wituiam M. Evarts, and Dom 
PEpro, Emperor of Brazil. 


PRICE PER VOLUME. 
- Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; Half Turkey, $7.00; Half Russia, $8.00. 
D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 
549 & 55x Broapway, New York. 


*,* The volume sent expressage paid, payable on delivery, 
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HOW TO PAINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


In Water-Colors and in Oil. 


How to work in Crayon, make the Chromo-Photograph, retouch 
Negatives, and Instructions in Ceramic Painting. A Practical 
Hand-book, designed for the Use of Students and Photog- 
raphers; containing Directions for Brush-work in all kinds of 
Photo-Portraiture. 


By GEORGE B. AYRES, Artist. 
rvol.;1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


° 


The Best Advertising Mediums 


Appletons’ Fournal, 
The Popular Science Monthly, 
The New Vork Medical Fournal, 
The Art Fournal, 
Appletons’ Railway Guide. 


HENRY W. QUIN, Advertising Department, 
549 & 55x Broadway, New York. 
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THE STANDARD AMERI 
BILLIARD TABLE 


Tue STANDARD AMERICAN BEVEL TABLE, with the Cor 
tion Cushions, has received the unqualified approbation ot 
leading players, and will be found in daily use in the 
cities of the world. The characteristics which have 
tables and cushions a world-wide reputation are: 
WorKMANSHIP, UNIFORMITY OF CONSTRUCTION, AND 


BILITY. 
H. W. COLLENDER, 
Surviving Partner and Successor to PHELAN & COL’ 
788 BROADWAY, 
Between Grace Church and A. T. Stewart's, 
P. O. Box 1847. New Yo 


STUDIO, FIELD, 


A MANUAL OF PAINTING, a 


“FOR THE STUDENT AND AMATEUR. 


WITH INFORMATION FOR THE GENERAL READER. 


By HORACE J. ROLLIN. 


I vol., 12mo. 5 , 


AND GALLER’ 


Cloth, $1. 50. 


“The book is at once clear and compact, and, so far as the ma- 
terial of painting goes, instructive.”—W. VY. World. 


“Tt is one of many books that young artists should read.” —W. 
Y. Methodist. 


“(A more complete and useful manual than this the budding 
artist could hardly desire. It is just such a hand-book as art-stu- 
dents have long needed, and looked for in vain.” —Phila. Inquirer. 


“The author evidently understands his subject thoroughly, and 
puts his case clearly and succinctly. The book will be of no little 
service to those who would become students or professors of art.” 
—N. Y. Evening Express. - 


“A want which has been felt is now filled by the issue of a 
manual under the title ‘Studio, Field, and Gallery.’ It is a clear, 
practical hand-book of art, by the aid of which the student may 
post himself upon the various subjects relating thereto, without 
wading through long and intricate works on each topic. Itisa 
most useful and practical work, one of real merit, and which wiil 
take its position as such.”—Boston Globe. 


«Seldom has a book of more practical value of its 
once so enthusiastic and full of purely artistic di 
placed before us. Distinctly simple, it proceeds gra 
develops in an intelligent, intellectual manner the 
of procedure for art-students, furnishing abundance of 
matter for thought after reading. It is a capital little 
model in its way, and so likely to be appreciated by thos 
aiming to portray Nature and humanity by pencil and brus 
we predict for it a public generous in numbers.”’—Bosvo 
Traveller, 


‘* This useful book will supply the place of a score 
of distinct specialities in art, and will be found equally 
the learner and the lover of art.”—Boston Gazette. 


“The work is a small one, but it is comprehen 
scope; it is written as tersely as possible, with no waste 
and scarcely any waste words, and to amateur artists 
dents it will be invaluable as a hand-book of varied i 
for ready reference.” —WV, Y, Evening Post. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, New V 


IN FORTY PARTS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


THE TURNER GALLER 


A-SERIES OF ONE HUNDRED. AND 


WORKS OF J. M. W. TURNER, R, A, 


TWENTY ENGRAVINGS FROM THE 


= 
ss 
* 


TURNER, the world-renowned English painter, is not only acknowledged to be the greatest landscape-painter 
produced, but he is, by general consent, placed next to, if not by the side of, Claude Lorraine, the most distinguished ¢ 
Continental masters in landscape-art, ‘Turner’s paintings, being remarkable for breadth of .effect and of shadow, and b 
sentation of light, are peculiarly adapted for engraving. It is, indeed, remarkable that, although the most vivid colo 
times, no painter’s works are so susceptible of reproduction by the graver. This fact is conceded by all critics; and 


fortunate, inasmuch as, by a careless choice of material, the colors 
admirable adaptability of Turner's paintings for the purpose has 


of many of his paintings are undergoing rapid dete! : 
led the very best engravers to reproduce them, and, as 


most brilliant, imaginative, and inspiring works of recent times are brought within the reach of the general public. y 


not beena slight one: few are aware of the time ard expense involved in the production of one steel plate; but, w! 
present case, the engravings number one hundred aud twenty, and are produced with a faithfulness, skill, and 


in the art, the undertaking has been one of no little magnitude. 


Conditions of Publication. 


The work will be printed on fine Imperial Quarto paper, and completed in Forty Parts, at 50 cents each. Each part * ill 
Three Steel Engravings, with accompanying letter-press descriptive of each picture. It is intended to issue two parts | 


until the work is completed. 


60. JOHN ‘STREET. 


sti wooncur AND. "oi ee aa INKS. 
- GOLORED INKS, 2 
£: LITHOGRAPH AND PLATE INKS, 


ne Amerita, Picturesque Europe, and The Art Sour 
‘cael our, extr: ba -fine woodcut ink, 


NEW ‘BOOKS, 


: ~, PUBLISHED BY 


JPLETON ie (0, 549 & 551 Broaivay, Yew York, 
ae z= eat Nena ae 
Principles dad Practice of Teaching. 
oe James Jonoxnor, I vol, remo. . Cloth: Price, $r.50. 
» Speaking Pelephone, Talking Phono- 
graph, and other Novelties. 

Geo. B. Prescoirt.- With niimerous’ Illustrations, «+ 
— “Cloth: Price, $3300. 
enery of the Pacifle Reatloays, and 
Colorado. 


‘estern scenery; excéllent.as a book forthe table,' ‘anda 
Re for tourists. 4to, go’pages. Paper.cover; price,.75 
; aie : 


er,” Morton House,” etc, 8vo. eer 75: recat: 
pare Ve ete ee of American Fiction.) 
ae 


EL. Prom the French of Henry Grivi.ur. Paper, 
ts; cloth, 75 cents. (Nimber Ten of Appletons’ 
pees gd A Asia 


y of the Franco-German War. By Barnet Pxitcips. 
Paper cover, 25 cents, (Apfpletons’ New Handy- 
Series.) ae 


Baldwin, and The. Philosophers 


Peat. See a 


- LINDAU, -x8mo. Paper cover, 25 cents, 
New Hanily-Volume Series. 


| cordia. 


RY. By Ernet Lyn Linton. “x8mo. ere 


By Karuanwe 8. Macquom.. i8mo. Paper 
accents. (Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series.) 
* Hand-book of Summer Resorts. 


e edition, revised to date. With numerous Illustrations, 
S ‘Travel. Large 12mo. 166 pages. rigid 


. ad bok of American Cities. 


evised to the present date: ‘With numerous 
; 5 and Principal Routes of Travel. Large x2mo. 


eer: Cre: Price, sp.cents. ~ 


— 


joe IN-THE BLUE RIDGE, A-Short Story. Complete, - 


“DURER’S GRASSES: 1A Sonnet. 


MY MISS LAURA, A Short. BhOEys Complete, 


; led post-paid to any address in ae 
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T. KINGSFORD & SON. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


FOR AUGUST. 
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FRONTISPIECE, - Illustration to“ Up in the Blue: Ridge.” 
Drawn by C. S. Reinnarr. 


FLORA IN A GARRET. Descriptive of. Artificial: Flower-. 


Making’in New York. By Wittram H. RipgEine, 
trated by C.S. ReInHartT. 


Illus- 


TiLusTRations: ‘Initial, Flower-Girl in a Garret—C ombing, 


Flowers into Sprays—Coloring and Stamping—The Flower- 

Makers—Flora at the Milliner’s—Flora arriving Home ina 

Snow-storm, 

By 
ConsTANCE FENIMORE Wooison, 

la LEGEND OF PHRYGIA. A Poem. By Tuomas Dunn 
ENGLISH. 

OUT OF LONDON: By Juuian HAWTHORNE, (Continued.) 

ALLEGORIES. Sonnets: I, Crowns: IT. Silence; III, Sui- 
ees < nger.. By EpGar Fawcerr, 

A BIT OF NATURE. An American Story, in twenty-three 

- chapters. By Atpert RuopEs. -Chapters VII.-XI1 

By C, M,-Hewinxs. 

VOICES OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Part-I. By Rev. 
TREADWELL WALDEN: 


BEAUTIFUL ACTRESSES, By M. E; W-S. 


A YEAR AGO. A Poem. By Annie BoTuwexy. 

OTSEGO LEAVES. II, The Bird Medieval. . By Susan Fen- 
IMORE COOPER. 

By Mary A, 
DENISON: 

GENIUS. AND LABOR. 


“Bn Essay, 
Browne. : 


By Junius. HEnr1 


ie aes ee aa A Poetic Cook-Book, by J: BRaNpER_Mat- | 


- THEWS; A Poem By Nae “JEFFREY 5 Dramatic Criticism; 
by J. Branper Matriews; ; ‘Inconsolable, a Poem, by 
Davip KER. 


/ EDITOR’S TABLE : Bryant—About ‘Finish’? in Pictures— 


The Congress at Berlin—The. Phonograph and the-Micro- 
phone—The Next World's Fair, 
BOOKS OF THE DAY: Esther Pennefather—Justine’s Loy- 
‘ers—Watch and Ward—Gemini—The Godson of a Mar- 
‘quis—Landolin—Maid ‘Ellice—Emma Stebbins’s ** Life of: 
harlotte Cushman ’’—Modern Dwellings in Town and 
Cotintry—The Voyage. of the Challenger—De Vinne’s 
** Invention of Printing ”’—Stories from. Riorues. 


Twenty-five cents per number; $3.00 per annum. 


~~ —D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New. York: 


REED & BARTON, 


Established 1824, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver- -plated Table-Ware 


- OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Would call especial attention to their Patent 
§¢ CHINA-LINED ICE-PITCHERS.”? These 
illustrations’ represent’ the different parts 
when detached. The 
lining is held in posi-« 
, tion by the thumbe- 

screws in the cover, 
and can be: easily 
removed, ‘thus en= 
abling every part to 
be cleaned, leaving 
no chance for. the 
collection of rust or 
other foreign matter 
between the lining 
and outer wall. 

The lining is made 
of fine Stone China, 
and has no equal for preserving ice and keep« 
ing water pure. 


686 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK, 


MASS, 


Factories, TAUNTON, 


THE HEAT OF SUMMER, 


Or of a tropical’climate, causes a depression of vital power, fos- 
ters a bilious tendency, and renders the stomach and bowels apt 
to become sluggish and disordered. 
nullified by that most refreshing and invigorating of salines, 


This hurtful influence is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


Which is emphatically indorsed by physicians and the press. 


SOLD BY: ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Letter from Sir HENRY | HALFORD, Captain of. British Team, 


ieatacee Wm: S. Kimpaty & Co., Rochester, Ney S 


Gentlemen: Pray accept my best thanks for the package of Vanity Fair Tobacco which I found here yesterday. 
the best tobacco I ever smoked, and will be a great source of enjoyment to me on my Western trip. 
Believe me, yours truly, 


GARDEN “CITY HOTEL, Creepmoor, September 17, 18770 


It is 


H. S.J: HALFORD. 
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Premiums eceed ne dered Seg pe cas are ase 
Eess-deferred premiums January y yee SS Seba Cet atereis 
Interest received and accrued......<2-.-: Saeteoe 
‘Less accrued January Tol O7/ sis crs Seal iehe Pen = 


oe 


| Losses by ake eluding additions... 
Endowments matured and discounted. - 
Life annuities and reinsurances-.. ~~... ---2.- 242-2 32 
Dividends and returned premiums) on- ceandelled policies. 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, “and “physicians “fees 
Taxes, office and law expenses,. salaties, advertis SINE: printing, gle 
Reduction of premiums on United “States stoc S32 
| Reduction on other stocks. «<--. ete e none are ae 


Bonds and’ mortgages Wee Gey: on real 
assigned ¢ to the 
* Loans on existing: 
* Quarterly and -semi-annu L-premium 
* Premiums on existing "polici 
* cies, $6745000;" included _ 1 
Agents! balances: 2 .<.20, esos 
Accrued: interest on investment 


"A ‘detailed schedule of these ‘items ‘yall  achimpany ae ‘ubual annu 
of the State of New York. Kie eees : 


CASH ASSETS, jaa 1, Bie 
Appropriated as follows: © - iS 
Adjusted ‘losses, due subsequent. to January I, 1878. 
Reported. losses, awaiting proof, ete. . 2.2.2. = 
Reserved for reinsurance on- existing -policies ; ‘participating insuranc 
hon-participating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium-..-._. 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
existing policies -of that classe.secuyt 
Reserved for premiums: paid in advance. . ee 


~ Divisible surplus at 4 per pe : ; 

Surplus, estimated by the’ New York State standard at “ak er cent. 
From the undivided surplus of. $2,664, 144° 49 the Board: o 

on settlement of. next annual ibeeaae to. sitet 


Namber of pblicies * in: een Seitesty: 1 5 18968 
Number of policies i in force January 1,°1877. 
Number ot POSS: in 1 force. january, ‘I, 1878- 


: : tee: See » Divisible. surplus at 4 per cen 
= 3 ES AES MOTE. Divisible’ supplus: ated ‘per cen 


sis 


me - ie ek Divisible surplus at 4 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, sje See HENRY BOWERS 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, -— JOHN MAIRS;* 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., DAVID DOWS 


MORRIS. FRANKLIN, ‘President. 


THEODORE. Mi-BANTA, Cashier, - 9° =" 
. O'DELL, coeveoras os Agencies. 


